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THE      TROTTER      REVIEW 


Introduction 


Castellano  Turner,  Ph.D. 

This  issue  of  the  Trotter  Review  continues  a  tradition  of  focusing 
on  a  topic  to  which  diverse  perspectives  can  be  brought  together.  The 
central  role  of  the  church  in  Black  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  is  widely  acknowledged.  That  role  goes  well  beyond  providing  a 
venue  for  worship  and  individual  spiritual  development.  The  role  of  the 
Black  church  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  was  a  clear  demonstration  of 
its  commitment  to  a  broader  mission.  Although  movements  may  fade 
away,  the  Black  church  has  consistently  redefined  itself  to  attend  to  the 
real  and  current  problems  facing  its  membership  and  the  broader 
community  it  serves.  In  this  sense,  the  Black  church  is  a  good  example  of 
civil  society. 

The  lead  article,  "Democracy  through  an  undemocratic 
institution:  The  church  as  part  of  civil  society,"  by  Anne  Gathuo, 
provides  definitions  relevant  to  the  concept  civil  society.  This 
clarification  of  terms  provides  the  reader  with  an  analytic  framework  for 
understanding  the  importance  of  the  remaining  papers,  which  focus  on  a 
wide  variety  of  issues.  The  paper's  most  important  contribution, 
however,  is  its  challenging  the  reader  with  a  fundamental  paradox  in  the 
church's  role  in  bringing  about  social  justice  through  democratization. 
Religious  institutions  have  been,  over  time,  both  in  the  forefront  of 
positive  social  change  and  among  the  agents  of  repression  and 
maintaining  the  status  quo.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  clear  potential 
to  enhance  social  justice  in  other  institutions  is  hampered  by  the 
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structure  of  the  church  itself. 

Ambassador  Charles  Stith  provides  us  not  with  a  paradox  but  a 
dilemma  in  his  paper,  "Moral  values  and  market  values:  The  impact  on 
Africa  in  an  era  of  global  capitalism."  Humankind's  perpetual  struggle 
between  altruism  and  selfishness  takes  place  in  individuals,  but  it  also 
exists  at  every  level  of  human  systems,  including  the  global  stage. 
Religions  can  frequently  provide  the  rationale  (moral  values)  that  lead  to 
individual  and  state  pro-social  behavior,  but  very  often  the  message 
encouraging  individual  achievement  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
(market  values)  stand  as  high,  even  in  the  estimation  of  religious  leaders. 
The  answer  to  the  conflict  is  to  be  found  in  values  such  as  justice  and 
trust,  which  resolve  the  dilemma:  overall  improvement  in  the  well  being 
of  all  flows  from  a  foundation  of  moral  values. 

Churches  and  other  religious  organizations  frequently  have 
made  their  impact  on  society  in  the  form  of  education 
programs — instructing  children  in  dogma  and  right  behavior  along  with 
the  state-required  curriculum.  Georgia  Persons,  in  her  article,  "Toward 
understanding  the  emergence  of  African-American  church  schools:  Early 
hypotheses  and  research  agenda,"  invites  attention  to  the  growing 
number  of  Black  church  schools  throughout  the  country.  Beginning  with 
no  assumptions,  she  wonders  what  explains  this  phenomenon.  The 
sample  from  suburban  Atlanta  cannot  be  considered  representative  of 
Black  communities  across  the  country,  but  neither  is  it  so  particular  that 
we  should  hesitate  to  form  some  useful  inferences  and  hypotheses. 
Generating  hypotheses  and  research  questions  is  an  important 
contribution  of  this  paper,  and  I  hope  that  Persons  and  others  will  follow 
up  with  the  next  research  project. 

It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  interview  Minister  Don  Muhammad 
on  the  topic,  "The  Nation  of  Islam  in  civil  society."  The  reader  will  be 
struck,  as  I  was,  by  the  detail  and  historical  reach  in  his  analysis  of  the 
Nation  of  Islam's  consistency  and  evolution  as  a  movement  among  Black 
Americans.  Those  who  remember  the  Black  activist  rhetoric  of  the  1960s 
and  1970s  will  hear  echoes  of  those  volatile  times.    Many  of  the  most 
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radical  groups  of  those  times  have  faded  into  history;  but  like  the  Black 
church,  the  value  and  commitment  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  remains.  As 
an  example  of  civil  society,  the  Nation  of  Islam  has  gone  beyond 
religious  dogma  to  tackle  some  of  the  most  intractable  problems  of  Black 
communities — crime,  drugs,  unstable  and  dysfunctional  families,  and 
academic  underachievement.  A  complete  biography  of  Minister 
Muhammad  is  included  at  the  end  of  the  interview. 

President  George  W.  Bush's  faith-based  initiative  provides 
increased  access  to  faith-based  organizations  seeking  federal  money  to 
fund  social  programs.  Traditionally,  hinders  of  social  programs  have 
been  reluctant  to  use  religious  groups  due  to  fear  that  the  money  might 
be  used  for  proselytizing,  the  belief  that  such  groups  are  inherently 
inefficient,  or  that  they  are  solely  focused  on  spiritual  outcomes.  With 
the  renewed  partnership  between  government  and  faith-based 
organizations,  a  framework  for  evaluating  faith-based  social  programs 
using  federal  money  is  essential  if  such  money  is  to  be  used  effectively. 
Kevin  Peterson,  a  practitioner  with  experience  in  overseeing 
implementation  of  programs  funded  through  the  United  Way  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  presents  an  example  of  such  a  framework  in  his 
article  "Delivering  social  services  through  Faith-Based  Organizations: 
Case  of  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 

The  two  book  reviews  that  complete  this  issue  are  specifically 
relevant  to  the  issue  of  religion  and  civil  society.  Kenneth  Johnson's 
review,  "The  enduring  Black  Church  and  its  critics,"  takes  a  critical 
stance  toward  Omar  McRoberts's  book,  Streets  of  Glory:  Church  and 
Community  in  a  Black  Urban  Neighborhood.  While  acknowledging  the 
significance  of  the  work  undertaken,  Johnson  finds  both  methodological 
and  conceptual  problems  with  the  book.  Still,  the  question  raised  about 
the  contribution  of  the  Black  churches  to  the  neighborhoods  where  they 
are  located  is  an  important  and  legitimate  one.  The  debate  that  has  now 
arisen  on  this  issue  is  likely  to  stimulate  further  research  and  give  the 
Black  church  long  overdue  attention  from  scholars  of  civil  society. 
Finally,  Devonya  Havis  has  reviewed  a  very  different  type  of  book  in 


Peter  Gomes's  Strength  for  the  Journey:  Biblical  Wisdorn  for  Daily  Living. 
She  finds  in  it,  however,  a  similar  challenge:  Is  religious  virtue  complete 
without  the  love  that  drives  believers  to  work  for  the  well  being  of 
others? 

It  is  with  sadness  that  I  must  report  to  our  readers  the  loss  of 
Dr.  Bette  Woody,  who  died  in  the  fall  of  2003.  Dr.  Woody,  a  member  of 
the  Sociology  Department  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  here  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Boston,  was  a  longstanding  Faculty 
Associate  of  the  Trotter  Institute.  Over  the  years  she  contributed  greatly 
to  the  research  and  service  missions  of  the  Institute  and  was  admired  for 
her  high  standards  and  integrity. 


THE      TROTTER      REVIEW 

Democracy  Through  an 
Undemocratic 

Institution?     The  Church  as  Part  of 
Civil  Society 

Anne  Gathuo 

With  the  resurgence  of  civil  society  in  the  last  two  decades,  the  church 
has  risen  in  importance  as  an  agency  for  democracy,  campaigning  for 
government  reform  and  conducting  civic  education  among  citizens.  Yet  the 
church  remains  internally  undemocratic  and  rigidly  traditional.  Can  an 
institution  that  refuses  to  embrace  democratic m practices  help  enhance  democracy 
in  the  wider  society  in  which  it  operates?  The  author  discusses  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  that  the  church  has  in  democratization,  relative  to  other 
groups  in  civil  society. 

Introduction:  Democratization 

The  "wave  of  democracy"  that  swept  the  world  in  the  late  1980s 
and  early  1990s  saw  many  countries  transition  from  single-party 
authoritarian  regimes  to  multi-party  systems.  Two  decades  or  so  after 
these  states  adopted  multi-party  systems,  many  of  them  are  still 
struggling  to  achieve  real  democracy.  Clearly,  democracy  entails  more 
than  multi-party  elections. 

How   do   countries    transition   from   autocratic   regimes    to 


democratic  states?  Different  theories  of  democratization  that  have 
emerged  revolve  around  the  following  themes:  1)  economic 
development  -  perhaps  the  most  touted  of  all  theories  of 
democratization,  economic  development  is  thought  to  be  a  major  catalyst 
of  democratization.  David  Lerner  (1968)  and  S.  M.  Lipset  (1959) 
connected  democratization  to  economic  growth  and  "modernization." 
Indeed,  newly  independent  countries  in  the  1950s  and  the  1960s 
aggressively  pursued  economic  development  with  the  expectation  that 
democracy  would  be  the  natural  result.  Diamond  (1997)  and  Pinkney 
(1993)  maintained  the  importance  of  a  fairly  high  level  of  economic 
development  as  a  precondition  of  democracy;  2)  technology, 
globalization  and  international  involvement  -  the  economic,  political, 
ideological,  and  other  elements  that  constitute  the  international 
environment  all  affect  the  processes  that  take  place  in  individual 
countries  including  the  democratization  process.  This  happens  directly 
through  political,  legal  and  economic  pressure  exerted  on  countries 
deemed  to  be  undemocratic;  as  well  as  indirectly  through  diffusion  of 
ideas  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  States  may  be  encouraged 
to  become  democratic  by  example  of  other  democracies  around  the 
world;  or  they  may  find  it  in  their  interest  to  democratize  given  the 
nature  of  their  alliances  and  the  external  threats  they  face;  3)  civil  society 
-  political  culture,  traditions  and  institutions,  that  promote  ideas  under 
what  is  collectively  referred  to  as  civil  society  are  now  recognized  as 
inextricably  linked  to  democracy.  These  three  factors,  coupled  with 
enabling  state  institutions  interact  to  enhance  democratic  practices. 

The  focus  of  this  essay  is  civil  society  as  an  agent  of 
democratization.  I  discuss  religious  institutions,  in  particular  the 
Christian  church,  as  civil  society  groups  and  their  role  in  strengthening 
democracy.  Although  largely  inherently  undemocratic,  religious 
institutions  have  distinct  advantages  over  other  civil  society  groups, 
which  make  them  uniquely  placed  to  enhance  democracy. 
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Secondary  associations 
are  political  in  nature 
and  are  therefore  free 
lessons  for  democracy 


Civil  Society 

As  early  as  the  1830s,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  recognized  the 
importance  of  civil  associations  in  promoting  and  maintaining 
democracy.  He  believed  that  civil  associations  served  to  overcome  the 
relative  weakness  of  individual  citizens  who  could  neither  fend  for 
themselves  nor  force  others  to  act;  as  well  as  provided  arenas  for  shaping 
public  opinion  and  spurring  public  policy  (Galston,  2000).  Despite 
Tocqueville's  assertion  on  the  importance  of  civil  associations  however, 
according  to  John  Keane,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  the  language  of 
civil  society  was  absent  from  intellectual  discourse  (Keane,  1998). 

In  the  1980s,  the  idea  of  civil 
society  reemerged,  and  its  resurgence  is 
now  evident  all  over  the  world  (Hall, 
1995;  Keane,  1998;  Haberson,  1994; 
Gellner,  1994).  According  to  Galston 
(2000),  there  are  several  reasons  for  this 
renewal  of  civil  society:  1)  the  events  of  the  former  Soviet-bloc  nations 
dramatized  ways  in  which  civil  associations  could  serve  as  effective 
sources  of  resistance  to  oppressive  governments;  2)  nongovernmental 
organizations  have  emerged  throughout  the  world  as  a  voice  for 
previously  unheard  groups;  3)  the  idea  of  civil  society  appealed  to 
liberals  who  were  unhappy  about  the  limitations  of  government  action 
and  to  conservatives  who,  troubled  by  the  amorality  of  the  market  and 
its  effects  on  social  institutions,  "turned  to  voluntary  associations  as 
sources  of  stability  and  virtue"  (p.  64).  The  current  drive  for  the 
government  /faith-based  organizations  partnership  in  the  United  States 
can  be  seen  in  this  light;  4)  as  explained  by  Robert  Putnam  (1995)  the 
traditional  sources  of  socialization,  solidarity  and  active  citizenship  have 
become  weak,  prompting  the  emphasis  on  civil  society  (Galston,  2000, 
pp.  64-65). 

What  is   "civil  society?"      According   to   Hazel   Henderson, 
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. .  .one  element  of  hope  in  Africa's 
"second  liberation"  is  the  degree 
to  which  women's  groups  in  civil 
society  are  mobilizing  and 
educating  women  to  become 
actively  involved  in  the  political 
process... 


"citizens'  movements  and  peoples'  associations  of  all  kinds  cover  the 
whole  range  of  human  concerns  -  from  service  clubs,  churches,  self-help 
and  spiritual  groups  to  chambers  of  commerce  and  professional 
associations  of  teachers,  doctors,  farmers,  scientists,  musicians  and 
artists"  (Henderson,  1996).  Such  groups  are  concerned  about  how  to 
make  government  accountable  to  citizens,  investors,  consumers,  workers 
and  other  actors  in  the  society.  Secondary  associations  are  political  in 
nature  and  are  therefore  free  lessons  for  democracy;  they  provide  lessons 
in  the  art  of  association  by  teaching  citizens  how  to  exchange  views,  to 
organize,  to  guard  their  autonomy, 
and  to  keep  an  independent  eye  on 
the  government  (Bryant,  1995; 
Haberson,  1994).  These  groups  are 
widely  recognized  as  precursors  of 
social  change  (Diamond,  1997; 
Prah,  1996;  Haberson,  1994;  Hall, 
1995;  Bryant,  1995).  Schmitter 
defines  civil  society  as  a  set  or  system  of  self-organized  groups  that:  1) 
are  relatively  independent  of  both  public  authorities  and  private  units  of 
production  and  reproduction;  2)  are  capable  of  deliberating  about  and 
taking  collective  actions  in  defense  or  promotion  of  their  interests  or 
passions;  3)  do  not  seek  to  replace  either  state  agents  or  private 
(re)producers  or  to  accept  responsibility  for  governing  the  polity  as  a 
whole;  and  4)  agree  to  act  within  pre-established  rules  of  a  "civil"  nature, 
that  is,  conveying  mutual  respect  (Schmitter,  1997,  p.  240).  According  to 
Pierre  P.  Lizee  (2000),  civil  society  has  traditionally  been  conceived  by  its 
proponents  as  a  site  of  resistance  against  two  forces:  that  of  the  state  and 
that  of  the  market.  Larry  Diamond  (1997)  spells  out  the  functions  of  civil 
society  in  the  following  terms: 

limiting  the  power  of  the  state  more  generally  and  challenging 
its  abuses  of  authority,  monitoring  human  rights  and 
strengthening    the    rule   of   law;    monitoring   elections   and 
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enhancing  the  overall  quality  and  credibility  of  the  democratic 
process;  educating  citizens  about  their  rights  and  responsibilities 
and  building  a  culture  of  tolerance  and  civic  engagement; 
incorporating  marginal  groups  into  the  political  process  and 
enhancing  their  responsiveness  to  societal  interests  and  needs; 
providing  alternative  means,  outside  the  state,  for  communities 
to  raise  their  level  of  material  development;  opening  and 
pluralizing  the  flows  of  information;  and  building  a  constituency 
for  economic  as  well  as  political  reforms,  (p.  18). 

Further,  Diamond  asserts  that  the  strength  and  vigor  of  civil 
society  is  one  variable  that  can  be  manipulated  and  pushed  in  a 
democratic  direction  and  accelerated  even  when  economic  development 
is  lacking  (Diamond,  1997,  p.  7-35).  This  is  especially  important  in  many 
countries  of  the  Third  World  where  economic  development  has 
stagnated,  thus  providing  little  hope  that  economic  development  will 
steer  the  countries  to  democracy.  Diamond  asserts,  for  example,  that  one 
element  of  hope  in  Africa's  "second  liberation"  is  the  degree  to  which 
women's  groups  in  civil  society  are  mobilizing  and  educating  women  to 
become  actively  involved  in  the  political  process,  which  is  bound  to  yield 
policy  outputs  conducive  to  lower  fertility  (Diamond,  1997,  p.  11).  Civil 
associations  pave  way  for  political  associations:  the  more  individuals  get 
used  to  the  idea  of  coming  together  for  economic,  social,  or  moral 
purposes,  the  more  they  enhance  their  capacity  to  pursue  political  ends 
(Galston,  2000  pp.  68-69). 

Societal  accountability  requires  an  organized  civil  society  able  to 
influence  the  political  system  and  public  bureaucracies  on  a  continuous 
basis.  An  advantage  of  civil  society  is  that  unlike  electoral  mechanism, 
civil  society  can  organize  between  elections  "on  demand"  on  critical 
issues,  policies  and  functionaries  (Smulovitz  and  Peruzotti,  2000,  p.  150). 
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Limitations  of  Civil  Society 

Civil  society  is  not  without  its  limitations.  Hadenius  and  Uggla 
(1996)  argue  that  associations  must  be  internally  democratic,  have 
diverse  membership,  and  operate  on  some  principle  of  relative  equality 
among  members  if  they  are  to  fulfill  the  pluralist  and  educational 
functions  essential  for  civil  society.  Fatton  gives  an  example  of  the  deep 
ethnic  cleavages  in  African  society  which  give  rise  to  a  civil  society  that 
is  a  "disorganized  plurality  of  mutually  exclusive  projects  that  are  not 
necessarily  democratic"  (Fatton,  1995,  p.  75).  It  has  also  been  argued  that 
groups  like  those  that  constitute  civil  society  will  create  chaos  because 
"group  thinking  generates  and  fosters  barbarity,  bigotry,  vengeance  and 
jingoism"  (Ricci,  1971  p.  6).  Ricci,  however,  argues  that  multiple  group 
membership  by  the  same  individuals  can  help  overcome  this  problem  as 
individual  group  interests  are  offset  by  the  interests  of  other  groups. 
Wesolowski  (1995)  agrees  and  states  that  groups  are  freely  joined  and 
freely  left  and  that,  while  they  show  a  propensity  of  internal  loyalty,  they 
are  still  able  to  negotiate  conflicting  interests  with  other  groups. 

In    countries    struggling 
with  democratic  transition,  most 


...a  united  apolitical  "moral 
civil  society  is  a  myth.. . 

civil    associations    are   relatively 

new,    disorganized    and    poor. 

Associations  such  as  trade  unions,  professional  bodies  and  independent 

media  have  few  if  any  roots  in  rural  society  where  the  bulk  of  the 

population  lives,  hence  their  limited  usefulness.    The  relative  weakness 

of  these  organizations  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  succumb  to  government 

repression  either  by  being  outlawed  or  co-opted  into  the  ruling  party. 

The  fact  that  civil  organizations  have  to  operate  within  the  laws  set  by 

the  government  they  are  trying  to  check  is  a  severe  limitation.    Wilmot 

and  Caliguire  (1996)  found  that  non-governmental  organizations  in 

South  Africa  were  severely  hindered  in  their  operations  by  a  myriad  of 

repressive  policies,  laws,  and  structures  inherited  from  the  apartheid 

regime  (p.  64). 
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Smolar  (1996)  argues  that  a  united  apolitical  "moral"  civil  society 
is  a  myth.  Citing  civil  society  in  the  post  communist  era,  Smolar  points 
out  that  civil  society  turned  out  to  be  a  "historical  costume"  (p.  29)  that 
was  discarded  as  soon  as  its  goal  was  achieved.  The  activists  in  civil 
society  groups  moved  into  government  and  business  "leaving  a  plethora 
of  associations,  human  rights  groups,  independent  publishing  concerns 
and  informal  educational  institutions  without  enough  people  to  keep 
them  going"  (pp.  29-30).  James  and  Caliguire  (1996)  found  the  same 
situation  in  post  apartheid  South  Africa,  and  King  and  LoGerfo  (1996) 
reported  the  same  for  Thailand.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  emergence  of 
a  legitimate  South  African  government,  James  and  Caliguire  (1996) 
found  that  the  donor  community  opted  to  channel  funds  to  the 
government  rather  than  directly  to  NGOs,  thus  further  limiting  their 
capacity  to  operate.  Further,  Smolar  (1996)  points  out  that  at  times  of 
severe  economic  recession,  people  suffering  from  joblessness  and  falling 
incomes  are  preoccupied  with  survival  and  are  unlikely  to  plunge  into 
social,  cultural,  scientific,  political  and  philanthropic  activities  (p.  33). 

Carothers  (1999)  points  out  that  the  idea  that  civil  society 
inherently  represents  the  public  good  is  also  wrong.  He  argues  that 
public  interest  is  a  highly  contested  domain,  with  different  groups 
claiming  diametrically  different  interests  on  the  same  issue,  all  in  the 
name  of  public  good.  He  contends  that  some  society  groups  are 
myopically  focused  on  their  narrow  agendas  and  not  interested  in 
balancing  different  visions  of  the  public  good. 

Religion  and  Democracy 

G.W.F.  Hegel,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Nietzche  all  linked  democracy  to  Christianity.  Tocqueville  claimed  that 
what  drove  mankind  and  society  towards  democracy  and  equality  was 
"the  hand  of  God"  (Tocqueville  in  Fukuyama,  2000,  p.  6).  He  equated 
democracy  to  equality  and  therefore  saw  Christianity  as  the  foundation 
of  democracy  (Fukuyama,  2000).  He  described  religion  as  America's  first 
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political  institution  because  of  its  indirect  effects  on  political  life;  and  saw 
success  in  American  democracy  as  resulting  from  the  unity  between  "the 
spirit  of  freedom"  and  the  "spirit  of  religion"  which,  unlike  in  Europe, 
were  moving  in  the  same  direction  (Hillel,  2000,  p.  87).  Hillel  sees 
Protestantism  as  having  encouraged  a  kind  of  individualism  and 
freedom  with  respect  to  authority  that  supported  political  democracy, 
and  gives  the  example  of  the 


Church  and  State  have  not  always 
founders   of   United   State's       coexisted  peacefully,  and  history  shows 
New  England   (p.   89).      For       that  Western  Christianity  has  been 
Nietzche      too,      modern       " multivocal"  on  democracy . 

democracy  rests  largely  on  a 

secular  inheritance  of  Christian  values;  and  he  interprets  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  equality  in  terms  of  secularization  of  the  Christian  belief  in 
the  equality  of  all  souls  (Ansell-Pearson,  1994,  p.  xi). 

This  intimate  connection  between  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
modern  democracy  has  been  used  to  explain  the  greater  incidence  of 
democracy  in  countries  where  Christianity  is  prevalent,  as  in  Latin 
America,  than  in  countries  where  it  is  not,  as  in  Asia  (Fukuyama  and 
Marwah,  2000,  p.  91).  It  is  however  important  to  point  out  that  values 
drawn  from  other  religions  can  also  foster  democracy.  India's 
democracy  has  been  credited  to,  among  other  things,  the  fact  that 
Gandhi  drew  from  Hindu  religious  values  and  styles  of  action  in  his 
peaceful  struggles  for  independence,  democracy,  end  of 
"untouchability"  and  respect  for  Muslims  (Stepan,  2000,  p.42). 

But  Church  and  State  have  not  always  coexisted  peacefully,  and 
history  shows  that  Western  Christianity  has  been  "multivocal"  (Stepan, 
2000,  p.  42)  on  democracy.  The  Catholic  doctrine  has  been  opposed  to 
liberalism,  nation-state,  tolerance  and  democracy.  French  Catholics  saw 
democracy  as  an  enemy  of  religion  (Hillel,  2000,  p.  88).  Both 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  also  placed  obstacles  to  democracy  (Stepan, 
2000,  p.  44).  According  to  Huntington  (1991),  the  Catholic  Church  did 
not  make  its  political  peace  with  democracy  until  after  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  in  the  1960s.    This  explains  the  delay  in  democracy  in 
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many  Catholic  nations  and  the  fact  that  the  "third  wave"  was  mainly  a 
Catholic  affair  -  Latin  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  Hungary 
(Fukuyuma  and  Marwah,  2000,  p.  92). 

While  Christianity  has  been  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in 
democracy,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  is  crucial.  Tocqueville  argued  that  democracy  would 
not  fare  well  in  Muslim  countries  because  of  non-separation  of  religion 
and  state  (Hillel,  2000,  p.  94).  The  separation  helps  prevent  the 
development  of  vested  religious  interests  in  the  fortunes  of  particular 
political  forces  and  parties  as  occurred  in  Europe.  Not  engaging  in 
politics  helped  American  religious  leaders  to  concentrate  on  cultivating 
opinions  and  moral  habit  among  citizens  -  thus  the  state  enjoyed  the 
moral  benefits  of  religious  faith  while  avoiding  religion's  potential 
hostility  to  liberty  (Hillel,  p.  9.1). 

In  the  last  few  decades  religion  has  reemerged  in  importance  all 
around  the  world  (Demerath,  1997;  Wilson,  1997).  In  addition  to  playing 
its  traditional  role,  religious  institutions  have  become  social  critics  -  a 
role  that  challenges,  not  individual  moral  behavior,  but  morality  of 
public  policy  and  practice.  New  partnerships  between  the  church  and 
the  state  are  being  formed.  In  the  U.S.  for  example,  with  the  passage  of 
welfare  reform  in  1996  came  "Charitable  Choice,"  a  provision  that  allows 
faith-based  organizations  to  receive  funding  from  the  state  to  provide 
services  to  welfare  recipients  under  the  Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy 
Families  (TANF)  program.  The  Bush  administration  has  renewed  the 
push  for  faith-based  organizations/state  collaboration.  The  growing 
importance  of  religion  is  evident  all  around  the  world  with  the 
emergence  of  such  phrases  as  "liberation  theology"  [Latin  America], 
"solidarity"  [Poland],  "fundamentalism"  [Iran],  "moral  majority"  [U.S.], 
(Demerath,  1997);  and  "political  sermon"  [Africa]  (Wiseman,  1995; 
Mugambi,  1997;  Assefa,  1996). 
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...the  church  is  neither  a 
democracy,  nor  should  it  try 
to  mimic  one 


Church  as  a  Civil  Society  Organization 

As  one  of  the  organizations  constituting  civil  society,  the 
Christian  church  has,  in  the  last  two  decades,  risen  in  importance  as  a 
promoter  of  democracy,  particularly  in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 
Despite  its  dominant  role,  and  its  documented  successes,  the  inherent 
undemocratic  nature  of  the  church 
has  led  critics  to  question  its 
appropriateness  as  a  propagator  of 
democracy.  Can  an  internally 
undemocratic  institution  help  foster 

democracy  in  the  wider  society?  Even  within  the  church,  there  are 
disagreements  as  to  whether  the  church  is  or  should  strive  to  become  a 
democracy.  The  argument  that  the  church  should  be  a  democracy  stems 
from  the  contention  that  Western  democratic  theory  is  deeply  embedded 
in  Christianity,  and  that  democracy  is  scriptural.  According  to  Daniel  C. 
Maguire  (2003),  the  scriptural  statement  that  whoever  would  be  great 
must  be  a  servant  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  church  should  be  a 
democracy  and  that  it  is  the  leaders  that  have  subverted  this  by  creating 
hierarchy  that  is  meant  to  cower  the  leaders  on  the  lower  echelons 
(congregational  pastors  and  priests)  as  well  as  the  church  followers. 
Equality  among  members,  which  is  clearly  lacking  in  the  church  and 
other  religious  institutions,  is  a  key  ingredient  contributing  to  the 
successful  functioning  of  a  civil  society  group. 

Conversely,  others  contend  that  the  church  is  neither  a 
democracy,  nor  should  it  try  to  mimic  one.  The  argument  goes  along  the 
line  that  God  never  intended  democracy  as  the  form  of  government  for 
the  church  -  that  the  church  is  a  Kingdom  and  Christ  is  the  King  with 
Christians  being  the  subjects.  Church  leaders  are  'elders'  charged  with 
oversight  and  responsibility  over  the  church  and  accountable  only  to 
God  (Beard,  2003). 

Whichever  of  these  two  arguments  is  stronger,  is  largely 
irrelevant.  The  church  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  push  for  democracy 


in  many  countries,  in  some  cases  with  monumental  success.  A  case  in 
point  is  Kenya  where  a  coalition  of  Christian  churches  campaigned 
successfully  for  a  multi-party  system  in  the  1980s,  fought  for  constitution 
review  and  sponsored  civic  education  in  the  1990s,  and  facilitated  unity 
among  opposition  parties  in  2002  to  bring  down  an  autocratic  ruling 
party  that  had  been  in  power  for  forty  years  since  the  country's 
independence  from  Britain  in  1963. 

What  accounts  for  the  church's  success?  Many  of  the  limitations 
that  plague  other  civil  society  groups  do  not  affect  the  church.  As  an 
institution,  the  church  has  distinct  advantages  that  make  it  uniquely 
positioned  for  the  role.  The  autonomy,  popularity  and  organizational 
capacity  of  the  church,  history  has  proved,  puts  it  in  a  unique  position  to 
support  social  action  (Lincholn,  1990;  Mukenge,  1983;  Childs,  1980; 
Hamilton,  1975;  Nelsen,  1971).  As  a  key  institution  supporting 
democratization  efforts,  the  church  is  directly  involved  in  1)  checking 
state  authority  and  2)  providing  the  structure  for  the  development  of 
leadership  skills  and  the  learning  and  practice  of  democracy  through  the 
many  church-affiliated  groups. 

The  church  draws  its  strength  from  a  large  loyal  membership. 
The  enduring  nature  of  the  church  and  its  separation  from  the  state  gives 
it  an  advantage  over  other  civil  organizations.  As  Smolar  (1996);  James 
and  Caliguire  (1996);  and  King  and  LoGerfo  (1996)  point  out,  other  civil 
society  groups  tend  to  be  short-lived  because  activists  join  the 
government  once  their  initial  goal  is  achieved.  Further,  the  church  falls 
under  the  "advantaged"  category  in  Schneider  and  Ingram's  (1997) 
model  of  social  construction  of  target  population.  Advantaged  groups 
possess  considerable  resources  (size,  voting  strength,  wealth,  propensity 
to  mobilize)  to  influence  policy  and  at  the  same  time  carry  positive  social 
constructions  (p.  108).  As  a  result,  it  has  immense  capacity  to  organize. 
Many  causes  in  history  all  over  the  world  have  been  achieved  through 
the  strategic  use  of  church  networks.  In  both  Latin  America  and  Africa, 
the  church  was  a  major  support  institution  in  conducting  'education  for 
democracy'  programs  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  and  spearheading  the 
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campaign  for  democracy.  This  organization  capacity  is  not  limited  to 
churches,  but  it  pervades  all  religious  groups  depending  on  their 
dominance  in  a  particular  locale.  In  post-Saddam  Hussein's  Iraq  for 
example,  the  organizational  capacity  of  the  Shi'ite  clerics  enabled  them 
to  "blanket  Iraq's  Shi'ite  mosques  with  political-action  kits,  complete 
with  English-language  slogans  and  talking  points"  within  one  day 
(Cambanis,  2003).  While  other  leaders  tried  to  organize  political  parties 
for  a  new  Iraq,  the  Shi'ite  clerics,  by  their  sheer  numbers  and  the  respect 
they  command  quickly  stepped  in  to  fill  the  power  vacuum  left  by  the 
fall  of  Saddam  Hussein's  regime. 

According  to  Lagos  (2000),  low  and  declining  levels  of 
interpersonal  trust  constitute  an  important  barrier  to  accumulation  of 
social  capital  and  the  development  of  a  civil  society.  People  who  do  not 
trust  their  peers  have  difficulty  trusting  the  leaders  and  institutions  that 
represent  them.  Association  with  people  sharing  the  same  beliefs  and 
values  helps  to  enhance  trust  and  in  this  respect,  the  church  has 
advantage  over  other  institutions.  Because  for  many  people  particularly 
the  poor,  the  church  is  the  center  of  all  social  activity,  interpersonal  trust 
tends  to  be  higher  than  in  other  groups. 

Another  advantage  of  the  church  over  other  civil  organizations 
is  its  autonomy.  Repressive  governments  normally  suppress  or 
fragment  civil  society  and  hence  political  association.  This  is  done  by 
outlawing  the  organizations  or  bringing  their  activities  under  state 
control.  The  resulting  mistrust  of  these  organizations  by  the  citizens 
greatly  weakens  civil  society.  But  Galston  (2000)  contends  that  if  quasi- 
independent  civil  associations  [such  as  churches  and  mosquesj  are 
tolerated,  political  association  will  be  maintained  and  invigorated  in 
such  institutions.  Wiseman  (1994)  points  out  that  in  the  1980s  and  1990s 
in  many  African  countries,  the  "political  sermon"  became  popular  as  the 
church,  being  the  only  civil  institution  that  maintained  a  degree  of 
autonomy  in  the  autocratic  regimes,  became  the  center  of  political 
activity.  Indeed,  history  abounds  with  examples  of  the  church  taking 
advantage  of  its  autonomy  to  fight  oppression.    The  Black  church  in  the 
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United  States  is  credited  with  fighting  slavery  and  playing  a  major  role 
in  the  civil  rights  movement  (Taylor,  1994;  Montgomery,  1993;  Hamilton, 
1972;  Marx,  1971).  More  recently,  in  Saddam  Hussein's  Iraq,  Shi'ite 
clerics  were  among  the  few  dissenting  voices. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  the  church  as  a  civil  society 
organization  is  that  it  is  relatively  unencumbered  by  a  constitution  that 
limits  its  role.  The  church  and  church  leaders  define  their  roles  along  a 
spiritual /social  works  continuum.  The  social  works  range  widely, 
which  gives  the  church  greater  potential  for  involvement  in  social 
matters  than  other  task-specific  civil  organizations  such  as  trade  unions 
or  professional  organizations.  Where  other  civil  organizations  have 
been  absent  or  weak,  the  church  has  performed  various  roles  including: 
protest  politics,  electoral  politics,  theological  development, 
consciousness-raising,  economic  development,  and  social  development. 
This  is  evident  in  most  developing  countries  where  churches  and  other 
religious  organizations  fill  the  gaps  left  by  government  in  the  provision 
of  social  services  by  running  schools,  hospitals  and  other  services.  The 
extensive  social  role  played  by  religious  groups  gives  them  legitimacy 
among  followers  who  look  up  to  them  for  political  cues. 

Most  civil  society  organizations  have  an  urban  bias  and  tend  to 
draw  from  groups  that  have  high  levels  of  education.  The  church, 
however,  is  a  fairly  open  institution  that  attracts  diverse  types  and 
classes  of  people.  The  ability  of  an  institution  to  link  people  at  different 
levels  who  have  a  rich  spectrum  of  interests  makes  for  a  healthy  political 
climate  (Havel  and  Klaus,  1996).  In  developing  countries,  where  the 
population  is  predominantly  rural  and  uneducated,  religious  institutions 
in  some  cases  provide  the  only  formal  institutions  with  which  the 
population  is  affiliated.  This  has  also  been  found  to  be  true  in  the  U.S. 
in  both  poor  rural  and  urban  communities  (Gittell,  1999). 
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Conclusion 

The  immense  power  held  by  religious  institutions  can  be  used  to 
retard  democracy  just  as  much  as  it  can  be  used  to  enhance  it.  Almost  all 
religious  groups,  for  example,  reinforce  the  subjugation  of  women.  The 
Catholic  Church  preaches  against  birth  control  and  divorce.  The 
evangelical  churches  have  continued  to  maintain  an  "otherworldly" 
stand,  thus  encouraging  political  passiveness  among  followers.  The  near 
absolute  control  that  these  institutions  have  over  every  aspect  of  their 
followers'  lives  makes  them  a  formidable  force  both  in  political 
socialization  and  self-determination.  The  fact  that  religious  institutions 
in  many  poor  communities  are  sometimes  the  exclusive  providers  of 
social  services  such  as  education  and  health,  give  them  not  only 
legitimacy  and  great  authority  in  the  eyes  of  their  beneficiaries,  it  also 
puts  them  in  a  position  to  determine  or  undermine  public  policy.  The 
Catholic  Church,  for  example,  runs  schools  where  it  has  great  control 
over  the  curriculum,  leading  to  the  indoctrination  of  children  into  the 
Catholic  discipline,  which  may  not  always  be  in  line  with  government 
policy.  The  case  of  the  use  of  artificial  family  planning  methods,  and  the 
use  of  condoms  to  prevent  the  spread  of  AIDs  are  two  examples  of  how 
the  church  can  undermine  government  policy.  In  many  developing 
countries  where  the  governments  are  anxious  to  implement  population 
control  measures,  the  church  teaches  against  family  planning  in  schools 
and  churches,  and  refuses  to  offer  family  planning  services  in  its 
hospitals.  The  church  also  actively  preaches  against  the  use  of  condoms 
thus  frustrating  the  efforts  of  the  government  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  in  their  fight  against  the  AIDs  epidemic.  Governments 
must  not,  therefore,  abdicate  their  role  in  the  provision  of  social  services 
for  the  poor  because  of  the  potential  for  the  religious  institutions  to  hold 
both  the  people  and  the  government  hostage.  As  far  as  political 
education  is  concerned,  religious  institutions  could  use  their  organizing 
potential  to  facilitate  this,  with  other  civil  society  groups  specializing  in 
political  education  taking  the  lead  role  in  conducting  the  actual  classes. 
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This  will  help  avoid  religious  indoctrination  in  the  name  of  political 
education. 

While  religious  groups  play  an  important  role  in  limiting  the 
power  of  the  state,  sometimes  they  usurp  this  power  upon  themselves. 
This  is  very  often  the  case  when  there  is  no  clear  separation  of  religion 
and  state.  A  case  in  point  is  the  current  situation  in  Iraq,  where  Shi'ite 
clerics  moved  into  government  offices  and  declared  themselves 
administrators.  For  religious  institutions  to  act  as  successful  civil  society 
groups  the  religion-state  relationship  must  be  Secular  but  Friendly  to 
Religion  as  described  by  Stepan  (2000).  According  to  Stepan's  model, 
countries  that  fall  under  the  Secular  but  Friendly  to  Religion  category 
have  no  official  religion,  and  there  is  a  clear  separation  of  religion  and 
state.  Although  private  religious  schools  are  allowed,  they  must 
conform  to  state  established  academic  standards  and  curriculum.  Also, 
full  private  and  public  freedom  for  all  religions  are  guaranteed  under  the 
constitution  as  long  as  they  do  not  violate  individual  liberties. 

Thus,  religious  institutions  have  the  potential  to  enhance 
democracy  and  even  bring  down  autocratic  governments  but  checks 
must  be  put  in  place  to  ensure  that  the  institutions  do  not  mimic  the 
tyranny  they  purport  to  fight. 
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THE      TROTTER      REVIEW 

Moral  Values  and 
Market  Values:  The  impact  on 

Africa  in  an  Era  of  Global  Capitalism 

Ambassador  Charles  R.  Stith,  Boston  University 

In  the  era  of  global  capitalism,  the  ■perennial  tension  between  market 
and  moral  values  has  acquired  new  form  and  meaning.  Ambassador  Stith 
attempts  to  unravel  the  issues  of  morality  within  the  context  of  a  global  market 
in  recession,  stagnated  economies  of  the  developing  world,  ever-changing 
technology  and  the  reality  of  terrorism.  Stith  contends  that  the  church  has 
largely  failed  to  reconcile  the  morality  that  it  teaches,  with  the  market  in  which 
it  operates.  He  makes  the  argument  that  moral  values  are  not  just  desirable; 
they  are  necessary  for  long-term  survival  of  both  the  developing  and  developed 
world.  The  key,  is  a  policy  that  integrates  morality  and  market  values  through 
fairness  in  global  economic  dealings. 

Introduction 

There  are  a  couple  of  reasons  that  I  decided  to  do  a  paper  on  this 
topic  for  this  conference1.  The  first  is  that  the  globalization  of  capitalism  is  a 
present  fact  of  life  and  I  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  define  the  reality 
of  the  future.  The  second  reason  that  I  thought  this  topic  timely  is  that, 


1  This  paper  was  delivered  November  10,  2001  at  a  conference  on  "Changes  and 
Unchanging  Values  in  the  World  of  the  Future"  co-sponsored  by  Boston 
University  and  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Ethics  and  International  Affairs  at  the 
Boston  University,  School  of  Management,  Executive  Leadership  Center. 
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against  the  backdrop  of  the  attack  on  the  United  States  on  September 
11th,  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  "new"  appreciation  for  the  need  to 
humanize  capitalism  in  order  to  mitigate  the  despair  and  discontent  that 
give  rise  to  the  fanaticism  that  precipitated  the  attack  on  the  citadel  of 
modern  capitalism. 

The  point  of  this  essay  is  to  answer  a  rather  simple  question:  that 
is,  what  values  are  needed  to  sustain  our  economic  and  common  life  in 
an  era  of  global  capitalism? 

Generally  speaking,  thinking  about  questions  like  this  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  someone  who  is  a  preacher  is  expected  to  do.  Particularly,  if 
that  preacher  has  spent  a  lifetime  working  within  the  United  States, 
enabling  "the  least  of  those"  on  the  margins  of  America's  economic  life 
to  find  their  way  into  the  economic  mainstream.  This  question  is  also  the 
sort  of  thing  that  such  a  preacher  might  think  about  if  he  also  has  had  the 
honor  of  representing  his  country  as  Ambassador  to  a  developing 
country  like  Tanzania.  I  am  guilty  on  both  counts. 

Beyond  the  general  interest  I  have  in  the  question  I  have  raised, 
there  are  some  very  particular  reasons  why  I  have  framed  my  thoughts 
in  the  way  reflected  in  the  title  of  this  essay.  This  exercise  started  out  to 
simply  be  a  response  to  George  Soros's  book  The  Crisis  of  Global 
Capitalism.  I  first  bought  the  book  for  some  of  the  same  reasons  so  many 
others  did.  There  was  a  lot  of  hubbub  about  it,  I  thought  it  might  offer 
some  insights  about  the  collapse  of  Asian  economies  and  its  contagious 
affects,  and  I  thought  it  might  contain  relevant  insights  for  shaping 
policy  toward  (and  in)  other  developing  countries,  like  Tanzania. 
Though  I  bought  the  book  soon  after  publication,  I  didn't  read  it 
immediately.  I  finally  read  the  book  after  hosting  a  dinner  party  for  the 
late  former  Tanzanian  President  Julius  Nyerere.  Nyerere,  a  true  socialist 
icon,  thought  that  the  essential  point  of  Soros's  book  was  on  the  money. 
That  point  being,  at  present  any  country  seeking  to  develop  its  economy 
had  to  kowtow  to  western  capital  markets  or  forever  be  relegated  to  the 
dregs  of  the  global  marketplace.  Given  that  Nyerere  had  read  the  book 
and  thought  that  it  made  at  least  one  point  worth  repeating,  I  decided  to 
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read  it. 

Beyond  the  intriguing  insight  summarized  by  Nyerere,  I  felt  the 
book  merited  a  response  for,  at  least,  a  couple  of  other  reasons.  First,  it 
has  become  the  starting  point  for  much  of  the  public  discussion  on  the 
present  "crisis  of  global  capitalism".  The  reason  people  have  paid  so 
much  attention  to  what  Soros  has  had  to  say  on  the  subject  is  that  he  is  a 
world-class  player  in  the  global  financial  marketplace.  Translated,  that 
means  people  have  paid  attention  to  what  he  has  had  to  say  because  he 
has  made  more  money  than  most  and  he  has  made  that  money  in  the 
market  that  is  presently  in  crisis.  A  second  reason  is  that  he  has  offered  a 
couple  of  observations  that  are  relevant  to  dealing  with  the  present  crisis. 
One  observation  relates  to  the  context  and  the  other  to  the  content  of  the 
crisis. 

His  first  observation,. which  has  already  been  stated,  regards  the 
context  in  which  we  now  live.  We  live  in  an  era  of  "global  capitalism," 
and  everybody  has  to  play  or  pay.  If  you  play  you  might  win.  If  you 
don't  play  you  certainly  lose  because  there  is  no  other  game  in  town.  His 
second  observation  is  that  despite  the  universality  of  the  context,  there  is 
not  a  universality  of  values  sufficient  to  sustain 
our  common  life  in  this  global  economy.  He  says 
it  this  way;  "there  must -be  some  other  values  at 
work  to  sustain  society,  indeed,  to  sustain  human 
life."  He  then  concludes  this  thought  with  this 
question:  "What  are  these  other  values  and  how 
can  they  be  reconciled  with  market  values?"  This  is  the  main  question  to 
which  I  am  responding  in  this  essay. 

Beyond  my  intellectual  interest,  which  was  piqued  by  Sorrow's 
book,  there  are  a  couple  of  more  compelling  reasons  for  me  to  think 
about  the  issues  reflected  in  this  essay.  First,  I  am  presently  the  director 
of  the  African  Presidential  Archives  and  Research  Center  at  Boston 
University,  which  has  as  one  of  its  objectives  affecting  policy 
toward  (and  in)  Africa  with  regard  to  developing  economies  based  on 
free    market   principles.    Secondly,    as    the    former    United    States 
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We  live  in  an  era 
of  global 
capitalism  and 
everybody  has  to 
-play  or  pay. 


Ambassador  to  Tanzania  this  was  one  of  the  central  issues  I  was 
compelled  to  deal  with  on  my  watch.  Tanzania  is  one  of  those  countries 
that  are  emerging  markets  trying  to  find  their  way  in  order  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  people,  who  are  among  the  poorest  in  the 
world.  Toward  this  end  a  critical  issue  is  the  implications  of  market 
globalism  for  a  country  like  Tanzania.  A  key  question  is,  is  there  a  value 
orientation  that  will  make  a  difference  relative  to  Tanzania's  integration 
into  the  global  economy? 

U.S.  policy  toward  Africa  has  changed  to  reflect  the  new  reality 
that  market  capitalism  is  the  only  economic  game  in  town.  With  the 
passage  of  the  Africa  Growth  and  Opportunity  Act,  one  of  the  pinnacles  of 
our  present  policy  toward  Africa  is  to  "integrate  (it)  into  the  global 
marketplace."  There  are  a  host  of  issues  and  questions  implicit  in  this 
policy,  the  most  basic  of  which  are: 

•  Does  the  present  US  policy  position  of  "integrating  Africa  into  the 
global  economy"  reflect  good  market  policy?  Is  it  good  moral  policy? 
Is  it  both? 

•  Is  not  the  previous  question  relevant  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
integration  of  Africa  into  the  global  economy  must  be  about  more 
than  satisfying  the  market  needs  of  developed  countries?  For  African 
nations  to  buy  into  globalization  and  for  their  people  to  support  such 
a  course,  doesn't  globalization  have  to  enable  poor  countries  to 
realize  their  economic  potential  in  order  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  the  overwhelmingly  large  number  of  poor  people  who  comprise 
the  citizenry? 

•  Isn't  the  broader  question,  in  which  US  policy  is  set,  one  of  whether 
the  present  crisis  in  global  capital  markets  is  more  than  simply  a 
matter  of  the  market  behaving  normally,  or  that  there  is  a  need  for 
moral  values  to  inform  market  values? 
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•  Finally,  the  September  11th  attack  on  America  has  highlighted  and 
brought  new  urgency  to  all  of  the  questions  I've  just  raised. 

These  specific  questions  must  be  addressed  within  the  context  of 
a  number  of  other  broad  conceptual  questions.  In  order  of  importance 
those  questions  are: 

•  Is  there  a  relationship  between  moral  values  and  market  values? 


• 


If  so,  have  our  moral  values  had  a  diminishing  impact  on  our  market 
values?  Or,  to  ask  the  question  differently,  have  market  values 
diminished  our  moral  values? 


•  Are  there  policies  that  reflect  sound  moral  values  as  well  as  sound 
market  values? 

•  Is  there  a  particular  need  for  market  values  to  be  informed  by  moral 
values  in  an  era  of  global  capitalism? 


Moral  Values  and  Market  Values 

Before  addressing  the  specific  questions  raised  by  current  US 
policy  toward  Africa  let  me  begin  by  addressing  the  conceptual 
questions  that  form  the  context  in  which  those  specific  questions  must  be 
addressed. 

There  is  a  short  and  long  answer  to  the  question  -  "Is  there  a 
relationship  between  moral  values  and  market  values?"  The  short 
answer  is  yes  there  is  a  relationship  between  moral  values  and  market 
values.  The  long  answer  is  reflected  in  the  very  essence  of  economic  life 
and  economic  behavior. 
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The  slave  trade  is 
certainly  one  of 
history's  most 
notable  examples 
of  market  values 
run  amok. 


Because  of  the  transactional  character  of  economic  life,  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  cooperation  between  parties  involved  in  an 
economic  transaction.  Cooperation  by  definition  implies  trust  and 
fairness.  Trust  and  fairness  are  clear  moral  values.  Thus,  at  the  most 
elementary  level,  economic  life  cannot  exist 
without  a  moral  foundation.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  all  economic  behavior  is  moral.  There  are 
clear  and  numerous  cases  in  which  people 
pursue  economic  ends  through  immoral  (and 
illegal)  means.  The  slave  trade  is  certainly  one 
of  history's  most  notable  examples  of  market 
values  run  amok.  Based  on  market  values  like  profitability,  risk-reward 
ratios,  and  the  need  for  a  competitive  advantage,  slavery  was  justifiable. 
But  in  light  of  the  deprivation,  despair,  and  death  it  caused,  slavery  did 
not  pass  the  test  of  moral  values.  The  more  recent  "monetary  crisis"  in 
Russia,  caused  by  stashing  pilfered  IMF  funds  offshore,  is  a 
contemporary  case  of  market  values  leading  to  illegal  activity.  Moral 
values  are  not  necessarily  inherent  in  market  values.  Nevertheless,  if  our 
economic  life  together  (i.e.,  an  economic  system)  is  to  last,  at  the 
transactional  level  there  must  be  cooperation.  And,  in  order  for  there  to 
be  cooperation  there  must  be  a  commitment  to  trust  and  fairness.  Thus, 
the  marketplace  cannot  ultimately  exist  without  moral  moorings. 

Even  if  one  were  to  counter  the  economic  construct  I  have  just 
advanced  and  argue  that  economic  activity  is  not  a  wholly  distinct  end, 
in  and  of  itself;  but  rather  that  it  is  a  means  to  satisfy  wants,  needs,  or 
desires  that  could  be  categorized  as  something  other  than  economic.  I 
would  still  contend  that  there  is  a  moral  issue  in  the  pursuit  of  wants, 
needs,  and  desires  whatever  we  call  them.  To  say  it  a  bit  differently, 
certainly  one  could  argue  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  economic  wants 
or  economic  needs  or  desires  in  the  absolute  sense.  That  is  to  say:  what 
we  want  we  want,  what  we  need  we  need,  and  what  we  desire  we 
desire.  The  conclusion  being  that,  there  are  only  economic  means  to  fulfill 
these  wants,  needs,  and  desires.  But,  even  conceding  this,  there  are  still 
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other  considerations  that  must  come  to  bear  in  our  decision-making 
process  as  to  how  these  goals  are  satisfied.  For  example,  the  decision  one 
makes  as  to  whether  to  earn  an  honest  dollar  or  become  a  scam  artist,  as 
the  means  to  enjoying  the  lifestyle  one  desires  is  a  case  in  point. 
Certainly  what  one  deems  right  (or  moral)  is  a  consideration  in  such  a 
decision. 

Whether  one  buys  the  first  or  second  point  on  the  symbiosis 
between  moral  and  market  values;  the  bottom  line  is  the  same,  economic 
behavior  has  an  inarguable  connection  to  our  moral  beliefs. 

Now  let  me  move  on  to  the  second  conceptual  question,  which  is 
as  compelling  as  the  first.  That  is,  have  our  moral  values  had  a  diminishing 
impact  on  our  market  values?  Again,  the  short  answer  is  yes.  That 
diminished  impact  is  most  dramatically  reflected  in  the  consternation  in 
developing  countries  regarding  the  phenomena  of  globalization. 

The  longer  answer  is  that  there  are  historical  and  contemporary 
reasons  that  have  led  to  the  disconnect  between  our  moral  and  market 
values. 

On  the  historical  side,  our  religious  institutions  have  not  done  a 
good  job  of  translating  our  moral  values  into  market  values. 
Notwithstanding  the  Protestant  Church's  historic  commitment  to  the 
work  ethic,  other  important  market  values  like  competition,  self-interest, 
market  dominance,  risk-reward  ratios,  and  transactional  transparency 
have  not  translated  well  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  egregious  failures  of  the  church  has  been  its 
unwillingness  (or  inability)  to  develop  a  proper  moral  taxonomy  for 
market  values  like  competition.  The  church  has  slipped  into  a  mindset 
that  regards  all  competition  as  bad.  Given  that  the  evolution  of  market 
capitalism  can  be  defined  by  progress  and  that  competition  has  been  a 
prerequisite  for  that  progress,  for  the  church  to  have  fallen  short  in 
developing  such  a  taxonomy  represents  a  huge  missed  opportunity.  For 
truly,  when  one  appreciates  the  advancements  in  the  standard  and 
quality  of  living,  which  is  the  legacy  of  market  capitalism,  the  logical 
conclusion  to  which  one  is  drawn  is  that  not  all  competition  is  bad. 
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On     another     count     the 
.our  religious  institutions  ,        ,  ,  , 

church  s      accurate      theological 


have  not  done  a  good  job  of 
translating  our  moral  values 
into  market  values 


assessment  that  human  desire  and 
ambition  are  without  "natural  limits" 
has  interfered  with  its  ability  to 
develop  a  proper  taxonomy  for  self-interest  in  economic  behavior. 
Human  desire  and  ambition  often  define  self-interest.  Self-interest  is  a 
primary  motivating  factor  relative  to  economic  behavior.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  it  is  always  beneficial  or  benign.  As  noted  theologian  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  observed,  "  self  interest... is  not  some  harmless  survival  impulse 
as  found  in  nature.  It  is  not  simply  satisfied,  as  physiocratic  theory 
assumed,  when  human  toil  yields  returns  adequate  for  man's  (sic) 
primary  needs.  For  human  desires  and  needs  rise  indeterminately  above 
the  biological  level."  Thus,  self-interest  as  a  motivating  factor  in 
economic  behavior  is  suspect  because  it  can  spiral  out  of  control;  it  can 
drive  one  to  concealment  and  dishonesty  in  order  to  achieve  selfish 
gains.  Yet,  having  acknowledged  this,  a  taxonomy  of  self-interest  as  an 
important  and  necessary  factor  in  economic  behavior  in  a  free  market 
environment  must  be  affirmed.  This  is  so  because  in  the  final  analysis,  as 
Niebuhr  also  observed,  "self-interest  must  be  allowed  a  certain  free  play 
for  the  additional  reason  that  there  is  no  one  in  society  good  or  wise 
enough  finally  to  determine  how  the  individual's  capacities  had  best  be 
used  for  the  common  good,  of  his  labor  rewarded,  or  the  possibilities  of 
useful  toil,  to  which  he  may  be  prompted  by  his  own  initiative,  be 
anticipated." 

This  blind  spot  on  the  part  of  the  church  with  respect  to  market 
capitalism  might  also  stem  from  its  propensity  to  view  economies  as 
systems  defined  by  equilibrium;  thus,  who  gets  what  becomes  a  "zero- 
sum"  game.  Therefore  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  and  benefits  of 
economic  life  come  at  someone  else's  expense.  To  say  it  another  way, 
economic  life  is  reduced  to  an  affair  in  which  one  person's  gain  is 
another  person's  loss.  Thus,  from  a  moral  perspective  the  problem  is 
calculating  the  "right"  distribution  rather  than  the  "right"  way  to 
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increase  production.  The  fallacy  of  this  approach  is  that  it  is  clearly 
counter  to  history.  The  hallmark  of  progressive  societies  is  that  they  are 
not  "zero-sum"  games  but  rather  "positive-sum"  games.  Economic 
competition  has  served  to  create  a  dynamic  in  which  the  activity  of  the 
economic  players  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  total  to  be  divided,  so 
that  one  person's  increase  is  not  taken  from  somebody  else  necessarily; 
but  is  a  net  increase  in  society's  commonwealth. 

Finally,  the  church's  ambiguity  toward  wealth  undoubtedly  has 
been  a  factor  in  it  being  less  instructive  than  it  might  have  been  in  terms 
of  how  moral  values  should  influence  market  values.  The  lore  and 
lessons  of  the  church  tend  toward  making  poverty  and  the  simple  life 
virtuous.  Wealth  is  a  problem;  the  scriptural  reference  that  "it  is  harder 
for  a  rich  man  to  get  into  heaven  than  for  a  camel  to  get  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle"  says  it  all. 

On  the  historical  side,  the  problem  of  reconciling  market  values 
and  moral  values  reflects  the  shortcomings  of  theology;  from  a 
contemporary  perspective,  the  advances  in  technology  have  exacerbated 
the  problem  of  finding  the  right  relationship  between  moral  and  market 
values.  Technology  has  expanded  our  economic  universe  beyond  any 
single  entity's  ethical  reach  as  well  as  speeding  transactions  to  a  point 
that  has  blurred  the  opportunities  for  moral  scrutiny  of  market  decisions. 
In  a  speech  to  the  Security  Industry  Association  in  1998,  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  made  the  point  that  the  new 
technologies  that  have  been  introduced  to  manage  and  move  capital  in 
the  global  marketplace  have  clearly  "challenged  the  ability  of  inward- 
looking  and  protectionist  economies  to  maintain  effective  barriers"  and 
"strained  human  evaluation  capacities."  The  result  has  been,  in  his 
words,  a  "market  discipline  that  is  clearly  more  draconian  and  less 
forgiving  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  second  conceptual  question  is  that 
there  are  historical  and  contemporary,  theological  and  technological 
reasons  for  the  disconnect  between  our  moral  values  and  market  values. 
The  third  conceptual  question  leads  us  to  how  we  reconnect  our  market 
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values  to  our  moral  values.  To  frame  the  task  as  a  question:  Why  should 
we  desire  a  set  of  core  principles  (moral  values)  to  provide  the 
underpinnings  for  our  economic  life? 

History  is  also  an  excellent  guide  to  understanding  the  need  for 
a  set  of  core  principles  to  under  gird  our  economic  life. 

We  need  to  find  the  nexus  between  moral  and  market  values 
because  we  have  seen  that  the  market,  private  enterprise,  big  business  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  if  unchecked  degenerates  into  a  force  that 
would  stifle  the  progress,  opportunity,  and  growth  it  claims  to  covet.  A 
free  market  cannot  be  maintained  by  an  absolute  commitment  to  market 
values.  It  ultimately  needs  to  be  moored  to  moral  values  to  remain  free, 
vibrant,  and  progressive. 

In  an  era  in  which  intercontinental  mergers  and  acquisitions  are 
commonplace  it  is  essential  to  contain  the  monopolistic  instincts  of  major 
institutional  players  that  would  stifle  competition  and  enable  them  to 
dictate  their  own  terms  for  doing  business.  In  the  name  of  market  share, 
market  dominance,  and  efficiency,  fairness  and  competitiveness  would 
get  trampled.  (This  is  the  essence  of  what  the  Microsoft  antitrust  suit  was 
all  about.)  Market  values  without  moral  values  make  for  an  unfair  state 
of  things,  at  best,  and  a  precarious  state  of  things,  at  worst. 

The  emerging  markets  crisis  presently  troubling  the  global 
marketplace  also  punctuates  the  need  for  a  confluence  of  moral  and 
market  values.  While  the  language  -  emerging  markets  crisis  -  might 
seem  dated  because  of  the  recession  precipitated  by  the  implosion  of  the 
stock  market  caused  by  the  collapse  of  dot  com  companies  and 
exasperated  by  the  events  of  September  11th,  we  must  not  forget  that 
developing  countries  were  experiencing  severe  problems  when  the  good 
times  were  rolling  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  present  environment 
things  have  only  gotten  worse.  Before  the  present  world  economic 
collapse,  conventional  wisdom  about  why  the  emerging  market  crisis 
occurred  gravitated,  generally  speaking,  around  one  of  two  poles.  There 
were  some  who  argued  that  investors  and  financial  intermediaries  got 
caught  up  in  the  euphoria  of  the  early  1990's  and  pushed  developing 
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countries  to  open  up  their  markets  to  foreign  capital,  even  when  they 
were  not  ready.  There  are  others  who  argued  that  the  crisis  in  the 
world's  emerging  markets  resulted  from  a  culture  of  mismanagement 
rooted  in  corruption.  Clearly  those  factors  in  part  explain  the  genesis  of 
the  emerging  markets  crisis  of  the  1990's,  but  the  truth  is  never  as  simple 
as  it  seems. 

The  "irrational  exuberance"  of  investors  and  the 
mismanagement  of  the  economies  of  emerging  markets  aside,  the  root  of 
the  current  crisis  is  a  couple  of  things.  First  of  all,  we  would  not  have  an 
emerging  markets  crisis  (at  least  in  the  present  form)  if  the  technology 
did  not  exist  to  move  money  around  the  world  in  the  blink  of  an  eye. 
While  there  have  always  been  those  who  invested  in  "emerging" 
markets,  it  is  indisputable  that  neither  as  many  nor  as  much  would  be 
invested  in  these  economies  were  it  not  for  the  technology  to  do  so. 
When  you  couple  this  with  the  fact  that  the  hardest  hit  emerging  markets 
during  the  1990's  crisis  did  not  have  the  legal  and  regulatory  framework 
to  self  correct,  technology  enabled  investors  to  "cut  and  run"  at  the  first 
sign  of  trouble.  The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
investors  not  to  lose  money.  While  this  strategy  reflects  sound  market 
values  at  work  and  results  in  short  term  gains  (in  some  cases),  the 
problem  is  that  this  approach  does  nothing  to  ensure  long  term  stability 
which  is  critical  to  the  sustainability  of  global  market  opportunities.  To 
say  it  even  more  simply,  the  "cut  and  run"  approach  to  investing  in 
emerging  markets  might  result  in  short-term  profitability  but  it  sacrifices 
long-term  economic  viability.  To  frame  this  dilemma  in  the  language  of 
moral  values,  the  challenge  to  maximize  short  term  profitability  and  long 
term  economic  viability  rests  on  being  able  to  make  the  economic 
relationship  work  for  all  involved.  Thus,  the  moral  question  is,  "how 
does  business  get  conducted  in  a  way  that  it  is  reciprocally  beneficial?" 
(or  serve  the  common  good).  It  is  this  question  which  if  not  answered 
will  result  in  our  across  the  board  demise.  This  is  the  ultimate  moral 
question  in  the  present  context.  This  question  will  not  go  away  and  there 
are  a  number  of  reasons  why. 
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When  we  look  at  the  inflated  values  of  domestic  stocks  in  the 
1990's  what  we  were  witnessing  was  clearly  a  case  of  too  much  capital 
looking  for  too  few  places  to  go.  Up  until  the  present  collapse  of  the  market 
the  S&P  500  rose  by  200  percent  from  1993  until  the  end  of  the  decade 
and  average  shares  were  trading  at  more  than  30  times  earnings.  Despite 
the  present  problems  in  the  market,  Americans  are  sitting  on  enormous 
amounts  of  capital.  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $4.3  trillion  is  stashed  in  consumer  money  market 
funds  and  various  U.S.  savings  accounts.  The  combination  of  capital 
gains  from  real  estate  deals,  wealth-taking  from  the  stock  market, 
retirement  funds,  and  "rainy-day"  accounts  are  up  $700  billion  since  the 
beginning  of  2000. "2 1  would  submit  that  as  the  "corrections"  take  hold 
in  our  economy  and  our  confidence  in  our  economic  prowess  returns  we 
will  once  again  be  faced  with  the  issue  of  the  need  for  viable  markets  in 
which  to  invest  expanding  capital  pools.  This  will  increasingly  become  a 
problem  in  the  United  States  as  baby  boomers  continue  to  prepare  for 
retirement  and  the  push  continues  to  look  to  the  marketplace  versus 
government  to  finance  retirement  in  those  golden  years.  The  global 
capital  pool  is  only  going  to  get  exponentially  larger.  Former  President 
Clinton  proposed  investing  $700  billion  of  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund's  reserves  in  the  stock  market  in  order  to  keep  the  fund  solvent 
into  the  next  century.  One  of  the  pinnacles  of  President  Bush's  campaign 
was  the  need  to  allow  some  combination  of  social  security  and  personal 
investment  to  sustain  the  social  safety  net  for  retirees  in  this  millennium. 
If  this  proposal,  or  any  similar  initiative,  passes  the  net  result  is  that  a  lot 
of  money  will  be  added  to  the  world's  capital  pool.  Unless  there  are  solid 
opportunities  for  investment,  world  wide,  there  is  going  to  be  a  problem. 
This  situation  is  only  going  to  get  worse  over  the  next  decade  unless  the 
potential  emerging  markets  of  Africa,  and  other  regions,  emerge.  The 
only  way  for  that  potential  to  be  realized  is  for  there  to  be  capital 
commitments  that  result  in  long  term  economic  growth  and  not  simply 
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short-term  economic  gains.  For  those  investment  risks  to  be  taken  it 
means  that  developing  countries  will  need  to  have  open  and  honestly 
run  economies.  It  is  critical  to  note  that  reciprocally  beneficial  investment 
strategies  emanating  from  the  developed  world  can  (and  probably  will) 
be  the  driving  force  for  these  evolving  economies. 

The  second  reason  the  challenge  raised  by  the  present  emerging 
markets  crisis  will  not  go  away  is  that  we  are  a  "global  village". 
Technology  has  brought  us  closer  together  whether  we  want  to  be  or  not. 
Our  advances  in  transportation  technology  can  put  us  anywhere  on  the 
planet  within  twenty-four  hours.  Information  technology  is  such  that 
through  the  magic  of  television  I  can  watch,  in  live  and  living  color, 
events  unfold  as  they  happen  in  any  capital  in  the  world  or  any 
community  in  the  world.  So  too  has  technology  inextricably  linked 
economic  activity  worldwide.  The  wealth  of  developed  nations  in  this 
high  tech  environment  does  not  simply  require  the  pursuit  of  new 
markets,  it  requires  a  global  market!  Because  of  technology  we  are  bound 
together  in  such  a  way  that  we  certainly  need  each  other  to  thrive,  in  the 
short  term,  and  a  case  could  be  made  that  we  need  each  other  to  survive, 
in  the  long  term.  This  challenge  reflects  the  question  Soros  raises  in  his 
book,  The  Crisis  of  Global  Capitalism,  and  which  I  acknowledge  in  the 
beginning  of  this  essay  as  the  central  question  (or  issue)  of  our  time,  and 
I  might  add  the  future.  To  paraphrase  that  question,  it  is:  In  a  global 
environment  what  values  must  be  at  work  in  order  to  sustain  society? 

Thirdly,  although  some  economists  define  the  present  emerging 
market  crisis  as  a  matter  of  the  market  behaving  "normally,"  from  the 
perspective  of  the  ethicists  the  present  crisis  is  a  matter  of  the  market 
"behaving  badly."  From  the  perspective  of  the  economists  the  disruption 
of  market  activity  is  the  logical  result  of  a  loss  of  confidence  and  a  lack  of 
profitability.  From  the  perspective  of  ethicists  what  we  have  is  a 
breakdown  in  "community"  (the  community  in  this  case  being  the  global 
marketplace).  What  economists  term  "economic  disruption"  ethicists  see 
as  economic  devastation  for  families  trying  to  maintain  food,  shelter,  and 
education  for  their  young.  From  the  perspective  of  ethicists  the  problem 
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is  thus:  what  values  in  the  global  economy,  like  any  other  community, 
must  be  maintained  and  affirmed  in  order  to  maintain  the  ties  that  bind? 
To  come  back  to  a  point  raised  earlier,  the  transactional  nature  of 
economic  activity  requires  moral  means  to  market  ends.  The  opportunity 
for  profit  is  predicated  on  economic  arrangements  being  sustained.  An 
economic  arrangement  cannot  be  sustained  if  there  is  no  trust,  honesty, 
and  truthfulness;  or,  to  sum  it  up  in  a  word,  there  must  be  fairness  in  our 
transactional  behavior.  This  is  why  our  market  values  must  be  interlaced 
with  moral  values. 

The  fourth  conceptual  question  deals  with  how  we  affect  that 
relationship. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  explore  this  question  is  by  "show  and 
tell."  Let's  examine  the  present  policy  framework  of  the  US  vis  a  vis 
Africa  to  see  what  we  have  done  and  must  do  so  that  our  market  values 
reflect  our  moral  values. 

Policy:  Integrating  Moral  and  Market  Values 

As  I  said  earlier,  when  I  was  Ambassador  to  Tanzania  the 
Clinton  policy  on  Africa  was  directed  toward  integrating  Africa  into  the 
global  economy.  Some  of  its  initiatives  and  achievements  were: 

•  In  June  1997  the  President  launched  his  Partnership  for  Economic 
Growth  and  Opportunity  in  Africa. 

•  In  March  1998  the  President  made  an  unprecedented  historic  11-day, 
six  nation  trip  to  Africa. 

•  Our  trade  policy  with  Africa  contains  substantial  incentives  for 
economic  and  political  reform. 

•  We  have  expanded  our  Generalized  System  of  Preferences,  meaning 
that  there  is  zero  tariff  treatment  for  1,800  additional  products  of 
Africa. 

•  The  recently  passed  Africa  Growth  and  Opportunity  Act  goes  even 
further  by  offering  market  access  in  textiles  for  all  African  countries. 
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•  The  United  States  has  already  forgiven  more  than  $1.2  billion  in 
official  bilateral  debt  to  20  African  countries. 

•  In  March  1999  President  Clinton  proposed  that  the  international 
community  forgive  $70  billion  in  global  debt  relief  for  impoverished 
African  nations. 

•  All  U.S.  embassies  in  Africa  have  been  given  instructions  to  become 
much  more  aggressive,  in  terms  of  commercial  diplomacy,  in  the 
effort  to  stimulate  investment  by  U.S.  companies  in  Africa. 

In  private  meetings  that  I've  recently  had  with  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Donald  Evans  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Africa 
Walter  Kannsteiner,  both  expressed  intent  to  build  on  this  foundation. 
President  Bush  in  a  recent  speech  on  the  Africa  Growth  and  Opportunity 
Act  confirmed  as  much  when  he  said  that,  Africa  and  the  United  States 
"share  a  common  goal  to  expand  our  ties  of  commerce."  The  implication 
of  his  point  being  that  as  the  world's  last  major  potential  emerging 
market,  Africa  will  become  increasingly  important  to  overall  U.S. 
economic  prosperity.  Its  potential  in  this  regard  is  indisputable.  Africa 
has  700  million  people  representing  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  Africa  has  a  fifth  of  the  world's  landmass  and  close 
to  10  percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves.  What  a  market! 

In  order  to  tap  that  potential,  moral  values  critical  to  market 
performance  will  come  into  play.  The  U.S.  will  have  to  compete  with 
Europe,  Japan,  and  African  countries  like  South  Africa.  To  compete 
successfully  we  will  clearly  have  to  find  those  deals  that  maximize  return 
on  investment.  In  order  for  Africa  to  attract  the  capital  and  deal-flow  it 
needs  to  grow  and  prosper,  fiscal  transparency  is  a  requirement.  In  short, 
market  values  will  ultimately  judge  the  market  potential.  But,  what  will 
ultimately  give  the  U.S.  a  competitive  advantage  is  the  extent  to  which 
African  countries  determine  that  doing  business  with  us  is  in  their  best 
interest.  That  means,  a  comparable  rate  of  return  on  their  end  and 
economic  growth  that  enables  these  nations  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  their  people.  This  is  the  bottom-line  and  it  is  that  which  gets 
you  into  the  realm  of  moral  values. 
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To  meld  market  values  and  moral  values  does  not  mean 
developing  a  taxonomy  of  market  values  to  be  matched  with  a  list  of 
counter-balancing  moral  values.  Such  an  approach  is,  at  best, 
cumbersome.  At  worst,  it  doesn't  lead  anywhere  because  there  can  be 
potential  conflicts  galore.  Market  values  can  even  conflict  with  each 
other;  e.g.,  the  desire  for  market  dominance  can  conflict  with  the 
requirement  for  competition,  which  is  the  bedrock  of  the  free  market 
system.  To  develop  good  market  policy  that  corresponds  to  good  moral 
policy  means  understanding  that  the  summarizing  principle  for  our 
market  values  -  laissez-faire  capitalism:  the  freer  the  market,  the  better  the 
market  -  must  be  mediated  by  the  summarizing  principle  of  our  moral 
values  -  "treat  other  as  you  wish  to  be  treated".  This  doesn't  require  a 
rulebook.  It  is  a  mindset,  "habits  of  the  heart",  a  method  of  operation,  a 
way  of  being  the  result  of  which  is  that  we  treat  others  as  we  wish  to  be 
treated  in  doing  business  and  engaging  in  commerce. 

The  focus  of  such  policy  can  be  summarized  in  a  word,  that 
word  is  fairness.  Such  a  notion,  and  premise,  for  bilateral  economic 
engagements  is  at  the  core  of  our  moral  center  as  located  in  our 
constitutional  and  religious  traditions.  This  is  a  point  I  explored  in  my 
book,  Political  Religion  (1995).  The  implication  there  is  that  that  sense  of 
fairness  arises  out  of  a  mutual  respect,  which  therefore  requires  a  balance 
of  respective  interest.  This  notion,  in  various  forms,  is  affirmed  again 
and  again  in  America's  documentary  history  -  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  the  Community 
Reinvestment  Act  1977  -  and  has  been  voiced  from  America's  pulpits 
and  pews  again  and  again.  I  believe  our  present  policy  toward  Africa  is 
on  firm  footing  in  this  regard.  The  Clinton  paradigm  clearly  moved  us 
beyond  paternalism  to  partnership,  this  was  good  and  this  was  right. 
There  is  the  element  of  reciprocity  reflected  in  our  commitment  to 
mutually  open  markets.  With  our  proposals  for  debt  relief  and 
investment  through  OPIC  and  EXIM  there  is  a  clear  commitment  to  the 
sort  of  growth  for  Africa  that  will  result  in  a  higher  standard  of  living 
that  will  lift  many  of  Africa's  poor  out  of  poverty. 
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Our  Africa  policy  is  a  good  example  of  the  direction  to  go  in  the 
pursuit  of  good  market  policy  that  is  also  good  moral  policy.  Does  it  go 
far  enough  on  the  fairness  scale?  As  progressive  as  we  thought  we  were 
during  the  Clinton  Administration  we  would  have  been  the  first  to  say 
no.  But,  that  aside,  that  policy  agenda  was  a  good  example  that  such  a 
policy  framework  is  possible. 

Conclusion 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  case  that  it  is  at  the  intersection  of  our 
concern  for  one  another  that  the  moral  good  and  market  good  are 
served.  It  is  only  in  responding  to  the  moral  imperative  to  be  our 
brothers'  and  sisters'  keeper  that  the  possibility  of  our  being  is  kept 
secure.  What  I  mean  by  this  rather  fancy  turn  of  a  phrase  is  simply  this. 
When  we  look  at  the  global  economy  it  becomes  clearer  that  only 
through  the  creation  of  viable  markets  will  countries  like  the  United 
States  be  able  to  sustain  the  viability  of  their  economies,  and  thus  sustain 
the  quality  of  life  to  which  their  citizens  have  become  accustomed. 
Having  said  this,  let  me  come  back  to  a  point  that  I  raised  earlier,  lest  we 
forget. 

The  economic  way  is  in  the  final  analysis  a  means  to  an  end  and 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  end,  in  and  of  itself.  As  such  what  we  do  in  an 
economic  sense  must  be  driven  by  other  concerns.  For  example,  with  a 
problem  like  poverty,  surely  there  is  an  economic  price  to  be  paid  that 
the  entire  society  must  bear.  That  price  runs  the  gamut  from  increased 
taxes  for  increased  social  services  to  crime.  But  in  the  end  there  is 
something  more  fundamental  at  stake  when  we  look  at  a  problem  like 
poverty  and  the  deprivation  that  results.  When  we  look  at  what 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  founding  President  of  India,  called  the  "disease  of 
despair  of  the  have-nots";  this  sort  of  poverty  is  not  a  good  thing,  in  and 
of  itself.  The  point  here  is  not  about  how  moral  values  serve  market 
interest  or  how  we  make  the  market  more  moral.  Rather  this  final  word 
is  about  how  we  behave  morally  in  the  marketplace.  It  is  about  how  we 
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feel  (and  in  fact  are)  diminished  when  confronted  by  another  human 
being's  deprivation.  We  do,  and  must,  live  for  more  than  the  satisfaction 
of  our  own  material  needs.  A  common  biblical  dictum  is  instructive  here, 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul"  (Mark  8:36)?  The  point  is  that  the  tangible  ends  of  life  should 
not  obscure  the  more  intangible  values  of  life.  The  question  posed  by 
Jesus  is  that  there  is  an  ever-present  danger  that  the  material  things  of 
life  can  be  bought  at  too  high  a  price.  Also  implicit  in  the  question  is  the 
notion  that  life  is  about  more  than  what  I  want  or  need  or  have.  Which 
then  leads  us  to  life  beyond  ourselves  and  to  the  value  of  life  with  other 
selves.  It  is  this  recognition  that  requires  us  to  care  for  others  within  the 
context  of  our  economic  action  and  despite  our  economic  action.  This  - 
in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  -  is  what  is  ultimately  at  stake. 
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THE      TROTTER      REVIEW 

Towards  Understanding 
the  Emergence  of 
African- American 
Church  Schools:  Early 

Hypotheses  and  a  Research  Agenda 

Georgia  A.  Persons,  Ph.D. 

A  survey  of  the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area  reveals  a  growing  trend  in 
African-American  church  sponsored  schools.  The  emergence  of  these  schools  is 
curious  in  that  it  is  counterintuitive  to  the  protection  of  the  public  school  system 
on  which  the  majority  of  African-Americans  rely;  the  schools  are  mainly  in  the 
suburbs  where  the  public  schools  offer  relatively  high  standards  of  education; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  public  debate  accompanying  a  trend  that  is  likely  to 
have  far-reaching  public  policy  implications.  In  this  article,  the  author  discusses 
the  possible  reasons  for  the  emergence  of  these  schools  and  the  potential  public 
policy  implications. 

Introduction 

One  of  the  major  dimensions  of  social  change  observable  in  the 
African-American  community  in  metropolitan  Atlanta  is  the  rapid 
growth  in  schools  providing  elementary  and  secondary  level  education, 
which  are  operated  by  individual  Christian  church  congregations.  This  is 
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an  interesting  and  somewhat  curious  development.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
emergence  of  these  schools  suggests  an  ongoing  redefinition  of  the  role 
of  the  African-American  Church  as  an  institution  of  civil  society. 
However,  while  viewing  this  development  within  this  context  provides  a 
useful  focal  point  for  reflection,  this  perspective  does  not  readily  yield 
insights  into  crucial  questions  such  as  why  this  development  is  occurring 
at  this  particular  time;  what  it  actually  means  in  terms  of  the  changing 
role  of  the  African- American  church  in  civil  society;  and  what  larger 
public  impact  might  ensue  from  this  development. 

This  essay  draws  on  observations  and  preliminary  research 
conducted  in  the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area  during  the  year  2002.  The 
essay  explores  two  overarching  questions,  which  are  raised  by  the 
growing  presence  of  African-American  church  schools:  1)  How 
intentional  are  African-American  church  schools  in  defining  a  unique 
community  serving  role  for  themselves  in  the  education  marketplace?  2) 
What  is  the  potential  public  policy  impact  of  the  growing  presence  of 
these  schools  in  the  Atlanta  region  and  nationally?  The  essay  raises 
additional  questions  within  the  context  of  positing  an  agenda  for  future 
research  on  this  interesting  development  in  black  civil  society. 

Indicators  From  The  Atlanta  Regional  Context 

One  easily  observes  the  rapid  growth  of  African-American 
church  schools  devoted  to  formal  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  in  the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area.  At  first  blush,  there 
are  many  factors,  which  seem  to  explain  this  development.  The  Atlanta 
region  has  a  large  African-American  population;  one  of  the  largest 
concentrations  of  middle  class  African- Americans  in  the  country;  and  it 
has  a  large  and  vibrantly  rich  African-American  church  community. 
Along  with  substantial  black  population  growth  in  the  region  in  the  past 
three  decades,  the  Atlanta  black  church  community  has  experienced 
rapid  growth  as  well,  especially  as  the  suburban  areas  have  experienced 
rapid  African-American  in-migration  from  outside  the  Atlanta  region. 
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Consequently,  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  African- American  mega 
churches  in  the  Atlanta  region  with  congregation  sizes  in  the  range  of 
5,000  to  25,000  members.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  endless 
sprouting  of  new  churches  and  increasing  membership  in  most  churches 
that  fall  into  the  moderate  size  range  of  600-2000  members.  It  is  perhaps 
fair  to  say,  impressionistically  at  least,  that  the  black  church  community 
in  the  Atlanta  region  represents  a  growth  industry. 

The  Atlanta  black  church  community  is  large,  significantly 
diverse,  rich  in  ecclesiastical  and  liturgical  styles,  and  may  share  an 
historical  legacy  of  community  service  and  activism  that  continues  to  be 
widely  embraced  and  actualized  by  newly  emergent  congregations  as 
well.  In  short,  the  black  church  community  in  Atlanta  comprises  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  metropolitan  region.  Against  this  backdrop  of  a 
well-endowed  black  church  community,  we  see  the  emergence  of  a 
significant  presence  of  church  schools,  which  is,  based  on  preliminary 
research,  disproportionately  located  in  suburban  areas. 

A  preliminary  search  for  African- American  church  schools  in  the 
predominantly  black  south  end  of  DeKalb  County  (a  suburban 
jurisdiction  east  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  that  hosts  a  large  black  middle 
class)  alone,  for  example,  revealed  no  less  than  a  dozen  African- 
American  church  schools  that  provide  formal  education  at  the 
elementary  and /or  secondary  level.  Many  of  these  schools  have  sizeable 
enrollments  and  moderately  high  tuition  (See  Table  1).  Many  are  hosted 
by  large,  affluent,  solidly  middle  class  congregations.  One  of  these 
church  schools,  Greenforest  Christian  Academic  Center,  has  just 
completed  a  52,000  square  foot,  $8  million  dollar  facility  as  an  addition  to 
its  school  campus.  The  new  facility  provides  computers,  televisions  and 
VCRs  in  every  classroom,  and  electronic  technology  that  enables  parents 
to  observe  their  children  in  classrooms  in  real  time.  The  emergence  of  an 
African-American  church  school  with  this  level  of  resources  is  a 
compellingly  interesting  development  indeed. 
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Table  1 

African-American   Church   Schools   in   South   DeKalb 

County,  Atlanta  Region* 


School 

Grades 

Capacity 

Tuition 

Cathedral  Academy 

Pre-K-12 

325 

$4,620  -  $4,840 

Children  for  Christ 
Academy 

K-6 

75 

$3,825 

Faith  Academy 

Pre-K-8 

241 

$3,500  (members) 

$3,950 

(non-members) 

Grace  Heritage 
Christian  School 

Pre-K-9 

350 

$3,500  -  $3,800 

Greenf  orest/  McCalep 
Christian  Academic 
Center 

K-12 

460 

$4,000-$5,400 

Green  Pastures 
Christian  School 

K-12 

277 

$3,500  -  $3,950 

Kingdom  Academy 

K-4 

350 

$4,200 

New  Generation 
Christian  Academy 

Pre-K-7 

100 

$4,085  -  $4,214 

Sparks  Christian 
Academy  Preparatory 
School  for  Girls 

Pre-K-10 

85 

$4,000 

St.  Peter  Claver 
Catholic  School 

Pre-K-8 

270 

$3,150  (Catholics) 

$4,695 

(non-Catholics) 

Victory  Christian 
Academy 

Pre-K-6 

75 

$3,699  -  $4,600 

Will-Mariah  Christian 
School 

K-4 

60 

$2,950 

'  Based  on  a  Spring  2002  study. 
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In  many  large  cities, 
it  is  African- 
Americans  who 
disproportiona  tely 
decide  how  schools 
are  funded 


Given  that  African-American  church  schools  are  growing 
rapidly  in  the  Atlanta  region,  it  is  reasonable  to  wonder  whether  that  this 
development  might  be  occurring  as  well  in  other  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  with  demographic  characteristics  similar  to  Atlanta.  Thus,  we  may 
well  be  witnessing  the  emergence  of  a  national  phenomenon,  emanating 
within  the  context  of  privatized  decision  making,  but  with  potentially 
major  public  policy  consequences.  Even  for  a  single  geographic  region, 
and  more  so  as  a  possibly  emergent  development  in  African- American 
communities  nationwide,  the  emergence,  and  particularly  the  significant 
growth  of  African-American  church  schools  constitute  a  peculiar 
development  for  several  reasons.  First,  this  phenomenon  is  occurring  at  a 
time  when  African- Americans  effectively 
control  most  big  city  school  districts, 
both  in  terms  of  dominance  on  school 
boards  and  dominance  in  top 
administrative  positions.  In  many  large 
cities,  it  is  African-Americans  who 
disproportionately  decide  how  schools 
are  funded  and  who  decide  the  content 
of  public  school  curricula  (although  they  cannot  indiscriminately 
introduce  religion-based  instruction).  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the 
three  jurisdictions  in  the  Atlanta  region  that  host  the  largest 
concentrations  of  African-Americans:  the  City  of  Atlanta,  DeKalb 
County,  and  Fulton  County. 

Secondly,  presumably  the  argument  against  school  choice 
generally  and  vouchers  specifically  is  largely  an  argument  to  protect, 
revitalize,  and  sustain  public  school  systems  (Sugarman  &  Kamerer  1999; 
Moe  2000),  and  is  thus  an  argument  which  is  particularly  supportive  of 
the  interests  of  African-Americans  who  are  disproportionately 
concentrated  in  urban  school  systems  (Engel,  1999).  Thus  it  is  curious 
that  an  African- American  church  school  movement  would  emerge  as  an 
effective,  albeit  perhaps  unintended,  counterpoint  to  the  argument 
against  school  choice  (Smith  and  Meier,  1995).  Thirdly,  the  rapid  growth 
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of  African-American  church  schools  and  the  potential  implications  of 
this  development  are  occurring  almost  totally  outside  of  the  school 
choice  debate  and  concomitant  debates  about  school  vouchers.  Indeed, 
in  the  Atlanta  region,  the  African- American  church  school  movement  is 
occurring  without  any  public  debate  or  public  attention  at  all.  This  is  a 
quiet  revolution  and  it  is,  quite  arguably,  like  most  important 
developments,  apparently  purposeful,  yet  quite  possibly  significantly 
counterintuitive  in  many  of  its  implications.  So  how  do  we  begin  to 
understand  this  somewhat  curious  development? 

Theoretical  Context:  Religion,  Politics,  and  The  Black 
Church 

The  broader  intellectual  context,  which  informs  the  overall 
emergence  of  African- American  church  schools,  is  to  be  found  at  the 
critical  nexus  of  religion  and  politics  in  American  life  and  in  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  African- American  church  in  black  life 
and  black  civil  society.  The  persistence  of  religion  as  a  salient  factor  in 
American  life  and  society  places  America  in  an  interestingly  unique 
position  among  advanced  industrial  societies,  according  to  social  theory 
and  comparative  social  realities  (Wald  1997).  Modernization  theory 
holds  that  societies  change  in  response  to  the  onslaught  of  rapid 
urbanization,  industrial  production,  and  advances  in  education, 
technology  and  communications.  This  change  marks  the  triumph  of 
science  over  myth  and  the  supernatural,  and  hence  religion  should  wane 
dramatically  as  a  crucible  for  the  formation  of  values  and  as  a  source  of 
influence  on  politics  and  public  affairs.  If  religion  and  churches  persisted 
in  advanced  industrial/ technological  societies,  religion  would  become 
privatized  at  the  individual  level  with  no  basis  for  influencing  public 
affairs.  However,  America  has  been  a  glaring  exception  to  the 
predictions  of  social  theory. 

While  religion  in  America  might  have  become  secularized  to 
some  extent  and  subsequently  significantly  privatized,  it  yet  remains  a 
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vital  and  multidimensional  force  in  private  lives  and  in  the  full  range  of 
public  affairs.  Religion  in  America  shapes  personal  values  and  influences 
policy  preferences.  It  is  a  major  political  resource,  motivating  individuals 
to  become  involved  in  politics  and  influencing  voting  behavior.  Religion 
has  proven  extremely  useful  in  forming  and  mobilizing  political  interest 
groups  and  in  structuring  the  terms  of  the  political  debate.  Religion 
defines  the  broader  contours  of  American  culture  nationally,  and 
significantly  defines  the  contours  of  specific  sub-cultures  (Wald,  1997). 

Within  the  African-American  community,  religion  has 
traditionally  played  a  unique  role  in  public  life,  especially  in  terms  of  the 
historical  pervasiveness  of  the  church  in  African-American  life  and 
culture.  Many  analysts  of  African-American  history  credit  the  black 
church  with  being  the  veritable  cultural  womb  of  black  life,  historically 
giving  birth  to  schools,  banks,  insurance  companies  and  low  income 
housing;  nurturing  musical,  dramatic,  and  artistic  development;  and 
incubating  and  sustaining  political  struggle.  All  of  these  things  emerged 
from  the  black  church  along  with  traditional  concerns  about  spiritual 
well  being  and  moral  behavior  (Lincoln  and  Mamiya,  1990).  Some 
analysts  also  predicted,  and  longed  for,  a  differentiation  of  the  role  of  the 
black  church,  meaning  the  relinquishing  of  all  roles  beyond  the  purely 
spiritual,  citing  such  differentiation  as  a  prerequisite  to  successful 
assimilation  of  African-Americans  into  the  American  mainstream.  This 
latter  group  of  analysts  cited  in  particular  such  perceived  negative 
characteristics  of  the  black  church  as  the  strongly  authoritarian 
tendencies  of  black  church  leaders  and  the  general  anti-intellectual  bent 
of  these  leaders  as  well  (Myrdal,  1944;  Frazier,  1964). 

Most  contemporary  analysts  of  the  black  church  acknowledge 
that  a  partial  differentiation  of  its  role  in  African-American  life  has 
indeed  occurred,  while  also  acknowledging  its  continued  significance  in 
black  private  and  public  life.  Most  contemporary  studies  of  the  African- 
American  church  focus  on  its  multidimensional  role  in  helping  to 
structure  African- American  political  participation  and  behavior,  and  in 
reinforcing  religion  based  communal  values  (Harris,  1994;  Calhoun- 
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Brown,  1999;  Cohen  1999).  It  is  widely  agreed  among  scholars  that  the 
black  church  remains  an  institution  of  special  significance  in  African- 
American  life  despite  its  diminished  earlier  role  of  pervasive  socio- 
cultural  incubation  and  dominance. 

The  black  church,  for  example,  is  still  a  major  resource  for  the 
development  of  black  social  capital,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
African-Americans  still  attend  churches  that  are  almost  exclusively 
African- American  in  membership.  Thus  the  black  church  reinforces  in 
major  ways  both  the  reality  and  symbolism  of  a  distinct  and  persistently 
separate  black  community.  Similarly,  while  the  African-American 
leadership  class  is  no  longer  dominated  by  ministers,  few  African- 
Americans  seeking  political  office—and  not  a  few  whites  as  well—would 
overlook  the  importance  of  seeking  the  blessings  of  the  black  ministerial 
leadership.  Research  continues  to  show  that  the  African- American 
church  continues  to  shape  African- American  opinion  (Walton,  1985; 
Smith  and  Seltzer,  1992;  Wald,  1997;  Walters  and  Smith,  1999). 

Some  analysts  theorize  that  the  Black  church  exists  in  a  context 
of  multiple  dialectical  tensions,  a  situation  which  derives  from  its  historic 
need  to  frequently  shift  its  roles,  or  at  least  the  relative  emphasis  of  its 
various  roles,  as  it  interacts  with  the  larger  environment  (Lincoln  and 
Mamiya,  1990).  Perhaps  it  is  within  this  context  of  environmental 
scanning  and  responsiveness  that  the  African-American  church 
community,  like  churches  generally,  has  become  a  collection  of 
multidimensional  and  increasingly  multipurpose  organizations  which 

"  provide  a  wide  array  of  services 


Recent  public  policy 

developments  anticipate  an  and  which  ^reasingly  exhibit 

increasingly  formalized  role  for  organizational    capacity    and 

the  African-American  church...  structure  which  are  commonly 

associated      with      complex 

bureaucracies.    We    know,    for 

example,  that,  in  response  to  community  needs,  African-American 

churches  are  heavily  engaged  in  a  range  of  social  services  at  some  level 

and   that  these  activities  are  rarely  supported  by  government  or 
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corporate  funding.  We  also  know  that  recent  public  policy  developments 
such  as  Charitable  Choice  and  other  "Faith-Based  Initiatives,"  anticipate 
an  increasingly  formalized  role  as  policy  implementer  for  African- 
American  churches  in  particular  (Persons  &  Calhoun-Brown  2001). 

While  the  conventional  ethos  of  "a  charge  to  keep"  would 
predict  black  church  involvement  in  social  services  and  charitable 
outreach  activities,  a  contemporaneous  interpretation  of  that  ethos 
would  not  readily  predict  black  church  involvement  in  formal  education 
(beyond  Pre-school  programs  which  mainly  constitute  the  provision  of 
day  care  as  a  social  service)  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  The 
black  church  is  widely  credited  with  having  spawned  a  number  of 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities.  But  that  was  a  part  of  its 
historical  role  when  the  black  community  had  severely  restricted  access 
to  educational  opportunities  and  when  African- Americans  experienced 
wholesale  racial  discrimination  and  isolation.  Yet,  in  discussing  the  role 
of  the  black  church  in  education,  even  contemporary  studies  still  harken 
back  to  this  historical  legacy.  That  is  largely  because  there  are  no  extant 
studies  of  the  contemporary  role  of  the  African-American  church  in 
education.  The  absence  of  such  studies  reflects  the  fact  that  the  historical 
black  church  role  in  education  has  largely  withered  away.  Most  of  the 
schools  and  colleges,  which  were  historically-  spawned  by  the  black 
church,  have  largely  shed  their  church  affiliation  and  religious  identities. 
While  not  without  historical  precedent,  African-American  church 
schools  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  represent  a  major  new 
development  in  black  civil  society. 

The  Historical  and  Comparative  Context  of  Church 
Schools 

In  terms  of  comparative  historical  developments,  there  have 
been  two  dominant  variants  of  church  schools  in  American  society:  the 
Catholic  parochial  school  system,  and  a  large  but  loose  network  of  white, 
fundamentalist  Christian  schools.  The  Catholic  school  system  developed 
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in  response  to  strong  anti-immigrant  sentiment  against  Irish  Catholics 
and  the  desire  to  preserve  the  Catholic  faith  in  a  strange,  largely  non- 
Catholic  land  (Walch,  1995).  White,  fundamentalist  Christian  schools 
emerged  both  in  opposition  to  forced  integration  of  public  schools  in  the 
South  and  as  a  conservative  critique  of,  and  in  resistance  to  cultural  and 
theological  modernism  and  a  perceived  liberalization  of  church  and 
religion  (Cox,  1984).  These  were  broad-based  denominational 
movements  that  were  buttressed  by  strong  theological,  ideological,  and 
political  sentiments. 

African- American  Christian  schools  are  not  true  counterparts  to 
either  of  the  dominant  historical  church  school  movements.  First, 
African-American  church  schools  are  not  truly  denominationally  based. 
While  there  appears  to  be  more  Baptist  Church  schools  than  other 
denominationally  linked  church  schools  in  the  Atlanta  area,  this  is 
simply  because  there  are  many  more  Baptist  congregations  in  the  Atlanta 
area  than  other  denominations.  However,  I  should  hasten  to  add  that 
this  dominance  of  Baptist  congregations  and  Baptist  congregational 
linked  schools  does  not  constitute  a  denominationally  based  church 
school  movement.  There  are  many  different  "Baptist  denominations"  in 
Black  America,  all  well  represented  in  Atlanta,  and  there  are  many 
variants  of  "independent  Baptist"  or  non-denominational  Baptist 
congregations  in  the  Atlanta  area.  Hence  the  Baptist  label  on  a 
congregation  or  church  school  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  definitive 
denominational  identity.  Moreover,  the  African-American  church 
schools  identified  in  Table  1  represent  a  range  of  denominational 
affiliations  and  status. 

Second,  although  these  schools  are  religious  schools,  they  do  not 
clearly  emerge  from  any  major,  identifiable  theological  ethos.  While 
there  did  emerge  a  "Liberation  Theology"  that  loosely  united  the  black 
church  community  nationally  during  the  days  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  its  saliency  has  since  declined  significantly  and  it  has  not 
been  replaced  by  any  clear  alternative  or  overarching  black  theology 
(Wilmore  1983;  Paris  1985). 
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Thirdly,  there  is  no  identifiable  ideological  or  political 
movement  or  context  out  of  which  African- American  church  schools 
emerge.  Indeed,  the  emergence  of  these  schools  might  have  been 
predicted  historically  due  to  political  and  racial  alienation,  but  not  so  in 
the  present  context,  at  least  not  in  the  Atlanta  area.  Interestingly,  in  the 
Atlanta  area,  African-American  church  schools  are  growing  most 
rapidly  in  jurisdictional  and  demographic  contexts  where  African- 
Americans  control  both  local  governments  and  school  systems.  And, 
although  there  are  significant  issues  of  school  quality  in  the  Atlanta  area, 
which  have  disproportionate  implications  for  African- American  children 
(as  is  the  case  across  the  nation),  there  have  not  emerged  in  local  political 
contests  any  clear  issues,  which  focus  on  the  need  for  new  alternatives  to 
public  education.  (I  say  "new  alternatives"  to  public  education  to  denote 
the  fact  that  at  least  since  integration,  elite  white,  secular  private  schools 
have  been  highly  sought  after  by  many  middle  class  African- Americans 
in  the  city  of  Atlanta).  Moreover,  at  least  preliminary  research  indicates 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  African- American  church  schools  is  occurring  in 
the  suburbs,  where  the  public  schools  are  generally  qualitatively  better 
than  in  the  inner  city  of  Atlanta.  The  emergence  of  African- American 
church  schools  in  the  Atlanta  suburbs  is  a  quiet  and  significantly  curious 
revolution. 

Towards  An  Agenda  for  Research  on  African-American 
Church  Schools 

Most  of  what  we  know  about  church  schools  as  social  and 
educational  entities  we  know  mainly  from  the  study  of  parochial 
schools,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  the  study  of  white,  fundamentalist 
Christian  schools  (Walch  1995;  Youniss,  et  al  2000;  Glenn  and  Berger 
2000).  What  these  studies  tell  us  is  that  church  schools,  Catholic  and 
fundamentalist  Christian  alike,  possess  an  essential  and  defining 
character,  based  not  only  on  their  teaching  of  principles  of  faith  and 
religion,  but  also  because  of  their  unique  and  decided  purposefulness,  a 
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purposefulness  rooted  in  a  commitment  to  being  different.  These  church 
schools  are  seen  as  being  different  in  terms  of  providing  educational 
products,  which  represent  clear  and  distinct  alternatives  to  public  school 
education. 

From  the  perspective  of  social  science  research,  it  is  useful  to 
assume  that  the  phenomenon  of  African-American  church  schools  is  a 
socially  purposeful  development.  After  all,  these  schools  do  emerge  out 
of  a  kind  of  social  system  of  sorts:  the  African-American  church 
community.  As  such,  we  might  view  this  development  as  a  "community- 
serving"  phenomenon,  at  least  according  to  some  conceptions  of 
community  serving—which  ought  to  be  identifiable.  There  are  many 
divergent  characterizations  of  the  changing  social  identity  and  social 
roles  of  the  black  church  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  social  science 
literature  (Harris  1999;  Calhoun-Brown  1996;  Baer  &  Singer  1992;  Lincoln 
and  Mamiya  1990;  Paris  1985;  Wilmore  1983;  Frazier  1964;  DuBois  1903). 
However  one  of  the  consistent  themes  in  almost  all  of  these 
characterizations  is  the  constancy  of  the  church's  involvement  in 
"grappling  with  the  social  problems  of  the  day."  That  is,  the  black 
church  is  almost  consistently  seen  as  an  agent  of  social  reform  in  the 
sense  of  seeking  to  ameliorate  or  resolve  pressing  social  problems. 

So  it  is  within  this  broader  conceptual  context  of  social  reform  as 
social  action  that  we  may  proffer  a  foundational  hypothesis  as  an  anchor 
for  a  broad-based  research  agenda  on  African- American  church  schools. 
One  might  argue  that  there  are  (at  least)  two  overarching  questions 
around  which  to  organize  a  research  agenda  on  African-American 
church  schools:  1)  How  intentional  are  African- American  church  schools 
in  defining  the  educational  product  which  they  offer  and  in  defining  a 
unique  community  service  role  for  themselves  in  the  education 
marketplace?  2)  What  are  the  likely  public  impacts  and  policy 
implications  of  the  growing  presence  of  these  schools  in  the  Atlanta 
region  and  nationally?  The  focus  now  shifts  to  a  discussion  of  these  two 
questions. 
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Structured  Intentionality:  A  Key  Analytic  Premise 

What  we  know  about  African-American  church  schools  is  that 
they  collectively  represent  new  entrants  to  the  education  marketplace. 
However,  little  else  is  known  about  these  schools.  We  know  very  little 
about  the  defining  character  of  these  schools.  We  know  very  little  about 
the  educational  product  and  learning  experiences  that  they  offer.  We 
might  reasonably  assume  that  as  they  become  major  competitors  in  the 
education  marketplace,  the  growing  presence  of  African-American 
church  schools  will  have  a  significant  public  impact.  Yet  we  know  very 
little  about  how  individual  African-American  church  schools  position 
themselves  in  the  education  marketplace,  nor  whether  there  is 
consistency  of  market  positioning  among  these  schools. 

We  know  that  African- American  church  schools  are  first  of  all 
religious  schools,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  are  more  than 
that.  Yet,  we  must  understand  how  these  schools  define  and  distinguish 
themselves  beyond  a  strict  mission  in  religious  instruction.  Part  of  the 
answer  might  be  found  in  discerning  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  emergence 
of  these  schools.  In  other  words,  what  is  it  that  African-American 
churches  are  seeking  to  achieve  in  establishing  church  schools? 

African- American  churches  engage  in  a  -broad  range  of  activities 
that  are  generally  characterized  as  "serving  the  needs  of  the 
community."  "Community"  in  this  regard  is  broadly  defined  and  does 
not  refer  exclusively  to  a  proximate,  spatially  defined  area,  but  rather,  in 
this  case,  encompasses  the  broader  conception  of  community  as  socio- 
culturally  linked  individuals  of  African-American  descent.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  emergence  of  African-American  church 
schools  is  one  more  manifestation  of  a  community  serving  ethos,  an 
effort  by  some  members  of  the  black  church  community  to  address  some 
specific  and  distinct  needs  of  the  African-American  community.  The 
needs  of  the  black  community  are  numerous  and  diverse,  and  subject  to 
great  debate  in  their  definition.  Rather  than  pursuing  a  definition  of 
needs  in  terms  of  specific  problems,  I  have  taken  a  broad  conceptual 
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approach  to  defining  needs  in  terms  of  a  distillation  of  essential 
characteristics  and  values,  which  can  be  operationalized  in  sufficient 
specificity  such  that  they  can  drive  a  purposeful  training  initiative.  This 
approach  follows  those,  which  are  commonly  utilized  in  defining  the 
mission,  and  vision  of  most  specially  focused  educational  systems. 

For  purposes  of  proffering  a  foundational  hypothesis  for  a 
research  agenda,  I  have  chosen  the  following  elements  as  a  distillation  of 
the  needs  of  the  African- American  community  as  they  might  be  defined 
in  a  church/ religious-based  educational  mission: 

1.  Character  development  -  the  inculcation  of  moral  values, 
ethical  standards,  and  personal  integrity.  This  focus  might  be  seen  as  a 
response  to  general  problems  of  moral  decay  in  society  at  large  as  well  as 
a  response  to  such  problems  as  crime  and  substance  abuse,  etc. 

2.  Free  enterprise  training  -  developing  business  acumen  and  an 
appreciation  for  how  to  build  and  maintain  wealth.  This  focus  might  be 
seen  as  a  response  to  the  need  for  wealth  accumulation  and  pursuit  of 
economic  and  financial  independence  by  black  Americans. 

3.  Leadership  training  -  preparation  to  assume  a  role  of 
leadership  in  civic,  business,  political,  church,  and  general  public  affairs. 
This  focus  might  be  seen  as  a  response  to  the  need  to  pursue  deliberate 
efforts  in  the  development  of  future  leaders. 

4.  Community  service  -  an  orientation  towards  the  importance 
of  civic  engagement  as  vital  to  sustaining  a  democratic  society  at  large 
and  a  healthy  local  community  environment. 

The  above  elements  are  somewhat  arbitrary  and  analysts  can 
easily  debate  these  specific  choices.  However,  the  above  elements  can 
readily  serve  as  a  kind  of  index  of  what  I  have  defined  as  "a  structured 
intentionality"  of  the  sort  which  we  might  expect  to  find  incorporated  in 
the  curricula  and  overall  learning  experience  of  African-American 
church  schools.  This  structured  intentionality  would  constitute  the 
community-serving  mission  and  vision,  the  purposefulness,  and  the 
defining  character  of  African- American  church  schools.  In  the  education 
marketplace,  we  might  expect  that  this  structured  intentionality  would 
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constitute  the  comparative  advantage  of  African-American  church 
schools  relative  to  their  competitors. 

Thus,  as  a  theoretical  proffer  for  launching  a  research  agenda, 
what  one  might  hypothesize  is  that  African- American  church  schools 
should  exhibit  a  distinct  and  defining  purposefulness  in  their  anchoring 
mission  and  vision,  or  a  structured  intentionality.  This  structured 
intentionality  should  be  manifest  in  the  curricula  and  learning 
experiences  provided  by  these  schools  and  should  be  observable  and 
identifiable  in  some  form.  Moreover,  given  the  historic  legacy  of  the 
African-American  church  in  community  serving  activities,  we  might 
expect  that  the  defining  character  of  African- American  church  schools 
would  be  oriented  towards  a  relatively  strong  definition  of  community 
service. 

This  hypothesis,  is  subject  to  reasonable  exploration  and  testing 
although  considerable  work  remains  to  be  done  in  regard  to  anticipating 
just  which  components  of  an  educational  curriculum  might  reflect  these 
elements.  However,  case  studies  of  individual  church  schools  and  /or 
comparative  case  studies  involving  interviews  with  church  school 
officials  and  examination  of  school  curricula  activities  should  yield 
useful  insights  in  supporting  or  refuting  this  hypothesis.  A  beginning  set 
of  specific  research  questions  might  include  the  following: 

1.  What  is  the  character  of  African- American  church  schools  as  a 
special  set  of  schools? 

2.  How  do  these  schools  seek  to  define  a  unique  community 
oriented  and  community-serving  mission  aside  from  an  expected 
religious  focus  of  their  curricula? 

3.  Do  these  schools  operationalize  and  program  certain 
principles  such  as  character  development,  free  enterprise  training, 
leadership  development,  and  community  service  into  their  curricula  and 
total  learning  experiences,  and  how  do  they  do  it? 

In  focusing  on  the  structured  intentionality  of  African- American 
church  schools,  analysts  can  examine  the  broad  question  of  whether  and 
how  these  schools  are  clearly  intentional  in  educating  students  around 
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specific  principles,  which  represent  a  structured  responsiveness  to 
perceived  needs  of  the  African- American  community.  In  other  words,  do 
these  schools  manifest  a  defining  character  beyond  an  expected  focus  on 
religious  instruction?  An  understanding  of  the  defining  character  of 
African-American  church  schools  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  full 
understanding  of  the  policy  implications  and  potential  public  impacts  of 
their  presence. 

Public  Impacts  of  Religion-Based  Education 

Generically  speaking,  African-American  church  schools  are 
private  schools.  Thus  they  constitute  privatized  decision  making  about 
education  that  will  inevitably  result  in  some  public  impact.  Determining 
the  current  and  potential  market  share  of  these  schools  is  one  task  for 
analysts  to  pursue  in  terms  of  general  research  and  in  terms  of  helping  to 
assess   the  magnitude  and 


What  are  the  implications  of  the  nature  of  the  public  impacts 

strong  presence  of  African-American  .   ,                  ,     _ 

church  schools  for  the  political  of  these  schools-  Glven  the 

consensus,  which  under  girds  local  current  overall  unfavorable 

funding  of  public  schools?  policy   ciimate   for   public 

education  in  America,  one 
might  expect  the  potential  for  a  substantial  public  impact.  Currently 
public  education  in  America  suffers  from  a  general  loss  of  confidence 
which  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  multiple  alternative  paths  to 
"reform"  ranging  from  charter  schools  to  school  vouchers  to 
privatization  of  public  schools.  Each  of  these  reform  efforts  could  be  a 
potential  boost  to  church  schools.  Also,  given  the  rapid  growth  in 
African- American  church  schools,  which  is  observable  in  some  locales,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  schools  represent  a  potentially 
substantial  presence  in  the  education  marketplace. 

What  will  be  the  public  impacts  of  a  major  presence  of  African- 
American  church  schools?  This  is  an  essential  question  and  as  such  raises 
many  other  questions  in  turn.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  strong 
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presence  of  African- American  church  schools  for  the  political  consensus, 
which  under  girds  local  funding  of  public  schools?  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  urgent  policy  relevant  question  and  points  to  an  area  of  greatest 
potential  public  impacts.  What  are  the  full  costs  (beyond  tuition)  of 
church  schools  and  how  are  these  costs  distributed?  For  example,  while 
parents  pay  tuition,  church  members  at  large  subsidize  the  costs  of 
church  schools  through  their  general  and  directed  giving.  Both  parents 
and  church  members  are  taxpayers  and  thus  experience  "double 
taxation"  for  education.  This  situation  could  easily  rise  to  the  level  of 
political  significance  and  public  controversy,  which  could  in  turn 
contribute  to  a  threat  to  the  all-important  political  consensus  which 
under  girds  locally  based,  property  tax  support  for  public  education. 
Within  the  context  of  this  particular  outcome,  African- American  church 
schools  are  significantly  counterintuitive  vis-a-vis  the  broader  interests 
of  the  black  community  in  that  they  pose  a  significant  threat  to  public 
education. 

Another  way  of  posing  the  question  above  is  to  raise  the 
question  of  whether  supporters  of  church  schools—parents  and  church 
officials—comprise  a  built-in  and  growing  base  for  mobilizing  support 
within  the  black  community  for  school  vouchers?  We  know  that 
ministers  and  church  leaders  can  play  pivotal  roles  in  terms  of  the 
exercise  of  public  influence.  Hence,  what  we  might  presently  reluctantly 
refer  to  as  "the  African- American  church  school  movement"  may  in  time 
evolve  into  an  important  set  of  privatized  decisions  and  actions,  which 
result  in  profound  and  perhaps  largely  unintended  public  impacts  with 
disproportionately  adverse  impacts  for  the  African-American 
community  at  large. 
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External  Environmental  Stimuli  or  Internal  Organizational 
Needs? 

Up  to  this  point  the  focus  of  this  essay  has  been  based  on  the 
implicit  assumption  that  African- American  church  schools  emerge  as  a 
response  to  stimuli  from  the  external  environment  of  African- American 
churches:  that  African-American  church  schools  should  reflect  a 
structured  intentionality  driven  by  external  stimuli.  From  this 
perspective  these  schools  are  seen  as  purposeful  actions  within  the 
context  of  some  definition  of  external  community  needs.  As  a  major 
institution  of  civil  society,  the  black  church,  like  all  other  organizations 
and  institutions,  exists  within  the  environment  of  larger  black  society 
specifically  and  larger  American  society  generally.  Both  of  these  external 
environments  of  the  black  church  comprise  major  social  systems,  which 
shape  and  mold  the  character  and  nature  of  the  black  church  as  an 
institution.  Thus,  not  only  can  we  expect  that  the  African-American 
church  would  be  responsive  to  stimuli  from  its  external  environment, 
indeed,  the  history  of  the  church  is  a  testimony  of  this  truth. 

However,  there  are  other  perspectives  from  which  to  derive 
explanations  of  the  emergence  of  African-American  church  schools,  and 
especially  for  purposes  of  social  science  research,  these  perspectives 
should  not  be  overlooked.  For  example,  we  must  explore  the  possibility 
that  African-American  church  schools  emerge  from  the  internal 
organizational  maintenance  needs  of  specific  congregations.  This 
perspective  dramatically  shifts  the  focus  of  a  search  for  explanations  and 
specifically  leads  to  a  focus  on  what  is  essentially  the  domain  of  strategic 
planning  within  church  organizations.  It  is,  of  course,  somewhat  strange 
to  couple  the  two  concepts  of  churches  (sacred  places  of  worship  and)  as 
specially  bonded  communities  of  faith  and  the  process  of  strategic 
planning  which  is  almost  exclusively  associated  with  secular 
organizations.  However,  the  critical  nexus  between  these  two  seemingly 
disparate  concepts  is  their  generic  link  within  the  context  of 
organizations  and  some  core  functions  and  needs  which  pertain  to  all 
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organizational  types,  churches  included. 

Some  core  elements  and  concepts  of  strategic  planning  such  as 
values,  vision,  mission,  marketing,  strategies,  are  clearly  evident  in  the 
activities  of  black  churches.  Whether  one  stands  on  the  outside  and 
simply  surveys  the  composite  activities  and  enterprises  of  a  particular  set 
of  individual  congregations,  or  whether  one  deliberately  engages  in 
prolonged  discussions  with  different  pastors  about  their  visions  for  their 
specific  congregations,  the  results  are  the  same.  One  clearly  sees  the 
consequences  of  a  world  of  privatized  decision  making  in  which  highly 
visionary  leaders  marshal  resources  and  execute  enormous  plans  which 
unfold  across  the  urban  landscape  and  deeply  enrich  the  lived 
experiences  of  many.  Again,  observations  and  conversations  from  the 
Atlanta  region  are  illustrative  although  the  pattern  is  undoubtedly 
replicated  in  communities  across  America. 

At  Green  Pastures  Christian  Church  in  south  DeKalb  County, 
the  female  pastor  is  leading  a  flock  in  excess  of  3,000  members.  The 
church  has  recently  embarked  on  the  development  of  an  entire  urban 
village,  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  residential  choices,  small  businesses, 
and  diverse  community  amenities.  This  major  venture  in  mixed-use  real 
estate  development  will  unfold  over  a  period  of  several  years.  This 
church  also  hosts  a  church  school  covering  grades  K-12.  Antioch  North 
Baptist  Church,  which  is  located  downtown  Atlanta  in  the  shadows  of 
Coca  Cola  Headquarters  and  the  Georgia  Tech  Campus,  represents  both 
similarities  and  contrasts  to  the  vision  as  manifest  by  Green  Pastures. 
The  strategic  vision  of  Antioch  North  is  anchored  in  a  highly  successful 
social  services  ministry—Antioch  Urban  Ministries—which  employs  in 
excess  of  60  people  and  consists  of  a  complex  of  social  services  programs 
which  pivot  around  substance  abuse,  homelessness,  HIV-AIDS,  and 
tuberculosis  treatment.  In  support  of  these  ministries  the  church  owns  a 
dozen  housing  and  counseling  facilities  in  addition  to  owning  a 
community  development  corporation,  which  in  turn  owns  a  host  of 
residential  and  commercial  properties  (Persons  &  Calhoun-Brown  2001). 

At  Greenforest  Community  Baptist  Church  in  DeKalb  County, 
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the  separately  housed  and  operated  Greenforest  Social  Services  operates 
a  food  pantry,  hosts  several  state  and  federal  food  assistance  programs 
and  a  utility  assistance  program  for  the  needy.  Greenforest  also  operates 
a  community  development  corporation,  which  in  turn  owns  low-income 
rental  properties.  This  church  also  operates  a  nationally  acclaimed 
academy  that  serves  grades  K-12.  Antioch  A.M.E,  also  located  in  south 
DeKalb  County,  operates  a  thriving  Day  Care  and  Nursery,  and  has 
recently  completed  plans  for  the  development  of  a  Senior  Citizen 
Residential  Village.  These  are  but  four  examples  among  many 
manifestations  of  the  diverse  strategic  visions  of  African-American 
churches  and  their  leaders  (Persons  &  Calhoun-Brown,  2001). 

Both  the  distant  and  up-close  views  of  these  churches  indicate 
that  they  behave  in  ways  which  define  traditional  organizations- 
defining  a  vision  and  mission  for  themselves;  differentiating  themselves 
from  each  other;  marketing  their  mission  and  services;  catering  to 
identifiable  clienteles  and  publics;  and  being  characterized  by 
distinguishable  and  distinct  cultures.  These  patterns  of  behavior  reflect 
both  responses  to  the  external  environment  as  well  as  decisions  about 
promoting  and  maximizing  the  organizational  maintenance  needs  of 
individual  congregations.  What  this  tells  us  is  that  we  might  well  view 
the  emergence  of  African-American  church  schools  as  a  reflection  of  a 
defined  vision  and  mission  which  emanates  from  the  context  of  the 
internal  organizational  dynamics  of  specific  congregations.  Although 
there  is  an  emergent  body  of  literature  which  focuses  on  churches  as 
organizational  types  (Ammerman  1999;  Brinkerhoff  1999;  Harris  1998), 
the  area  of  internally  driven  church  organizational  behavior  remains  a 
significantly  unexplored  scholarly  territory  but  one  which  beckons  in 
response  to  research  questions  about  church  schools. 
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Summary 

The  emergence  of  African- American  church  schools  providing 
education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  is  at  minimum  a  most 
curious  social  development.  It  is  quite  possibly  the  unfolding  of  major 
social  change  within  black  civil  society.  Although  this  development 
constitutes  privatized  decision  making,  it  has  the  potential  to  result  in 
far-reaching  public  consequences.  From  the  perspective  of  public  policy, 
this  development  intersects  with  and  informs  such  issues  as  public 
funding  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  the  school  vouchers 
debate,  privatizing  of  public  functions,  and  the  overall  future  of  public 
education  as  we  conventionally  know  and  define  it. 

There  are  many  questions,  which  pertain  to  this  development, 
which  invite  the  attention  of  social  science  analysts  and  thus  offer  rich 
and  unique  research  opportunities.  For  example,  the  questions  raised  in 
this  essay  lend  themselves  to  numerous  opportunities  for  case  studies  of 
various  aspects  of  individual  church  schools;  sets  of  case  studies  from 
specific  metropolitan  regions;  and  cross-case  analyses  of  national 
patterns.  Analyses  of  the  dynamics  of  the  local  political  contexts  wherein 
African-American  church  schools  are  emergent  and  growing  offer 
another  set  of  research  opportunities  in  terms  of  foci  on  external 
environmental  stimuli.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these 
schools  comprise  a  system  of  sorts,  particularly  within  specific 
geographic  regions.  Similarly,  it  would  be  useful  to  uncover  the  presence 
or  absence  of  both  regional  and  national  level  consistencies  in  the 
structured  intentionality  and  public  impacts  of  these  schools. 

The  opportunities  are  equally  inviting  for  exploration  of  internal 
organizational  stimuli  of  individual  African-American  congregations 
which  host  church  schools.  Whether  and  how  church  school  personnel 
and  host  church  pastors  perceive  the  public  impact  and  policy 
implications  of  their  ventures  into  the  educational  market  place  comprise 
a  most  intriguing  set  of  questions.  It  will  be  particularly  interesting  to 
understand  the  rationale  for  establishing  church  schools  in  the  first  place. 
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Questions  regarding  the  nature  of  involvement  of  church  leaders  in 
issues  of  educational  policy  in  their  communities  comprise  fertile 
research  ground  as  well.  In  sum,  the  emergence  of  African-American 
church  schools  reflect  a  dimension  of  change  in  the  role  of  the  African- 
American  churches  and  it  is  a  level  and  area  of  change  which  merits 
serious  scholarly  attention  and  broad  dissemination  of  research  findings. 
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THE      TROTTER      REVIEW 

Nation  of  Islam  in  Civil 

^OClCtV!  Interview  with  Minister  Don 
Muhammad* 

Castellano  Turner,  Ph.D. 

Turner:  In  1969,  Nation  of  Islam  was  described  by  the  FBI  as  a  group  that 
"does  preach  hatred  of  the  white  race  and  racial  separation.  "2  Three  decades 
later,  after  September  11,  Minister  Louis  Farrakhan  wrote  to  President  Bush 
and  offered  to  travel  on  a  peace  mission  together  with  Christian  leaders  to  meet 
with  Muslim  leaders  in  the  Arab  world.  To  what  extent  has  the  image  of  Nation 
of  Islam  evolved  in  the  intervening  period  from  a  paramilitary  structure  to  be 
seen  as  a  legitimate  spiritual  organization  that  has  something  of  value  to 
contribute  to  public  policy? 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  The  races  were  already  separate.  And,  we 
never  taught  racial  hatred.  We  taught  independence.  Just  like  as 
individuals  we  grow  up  and  separate  from  our  parents,  so  too  should  a 
community  seek  self-determination.  There  is  no  hatred  there,  a  man 
goes  off  and  starts  his  own  home  and  family  -  we  believe  that  black 
people  need  to  be  independent.  This  was  the  majority  thinking  of  black 
people  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  South.  Black  people  wanted  their 
own  land  so  that  they  could  be  independent.   It  is  no  different  from  the 


*  Questions  for  this  interview  were  formulated  by  Anne  Gathuo. 

1  Letter  to  SAC,  Chicago.  RE:  Counterintelligence  Program  (Nation  of  Islam), 

January  7,  1969.  Retrieved  July  7,  2003.  http://www.noi.org/fbi2.html 
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case  of  Israel.  Jews  fought  and  continue  to  fight  hard  for  their  own  state; 
we  do  not  call  them  separatists! 

Most  importantly,  we  could  never  run  away  from  the  race  issue. 
Eventually,  a  solution  for  the  races  in  this  society  is  going  to  have  to  be 
found.  Dr.  Dubois  [W.E.B.]  was  correct  when  he  said  racism  was  going 
to  be  the  biggest  problem  in  the  20th  century.  Well,  it  looks  like  it  is 
going  to  be  the  biggest  problem  in  the  21st  century  too  -  and  indicators 
are  all  around  us:  consider  the  recent  utterances  of  a  Boston  radio 
personality  comparing  Black  students  in  the  METCO  program  to  an 
escaped  gorilla  from  the  zoo.2  While  this  matter  may  look  trivial,  it 
touches  at  the  very  core  of  the  racial  divide  that  continues  to  define  our 
society.  This  divide  becomes  even  more  apparent  in  poor  economic 
times. 

Nation  of  Islam  has  always  pushed  for  economic  independence 
for  Black  people.  No  people  can  achieve  dignity  and  self-respect  if  it  is 
dependent  on  another  people  for  economic  survival.  I  had  a  meeting 
today  with  a  black  politician  who  complained  about  black  businesses. 
When  the  economy  deteriorates,  it  is  black  businesses  that  suffer  the 
most.  Why?  Because  Black  people  do  not  control  their  own  destiny. 
How  can  we  take  control  of  what  happens  to  us?  It  should  start  in  the 
schools.  We  believe  that  black  children  should  be  taught  by  black  people 
until  they  become  young  adults.  This  is  an  example  of  the  independence 
we  have  been  seeking. 

As  far  as  the  Nation  of  Islam  preaching  racial  hatred  is 
concerned,  why  was  this  FBI  memo  not  made  public?  I  have  to  resent 
someone  making  a  statement  like  that.  The  FBI,  in  1969,  also  said  that 
one  solution  to  the  Nation  of  Islam  "problem"  was  to  wait  for  Elijah 
Muhammad  to  die  and  the  organization  to  take  a  different  course.   Well, 


On  September  29,  2003,  John  Dennis,  a  radio  announcer  with  WEEI  radio  in 
Boston  made  an  on-air  commented  to  the  effect  that  a  gorilla  that  had  escaped 
from  the  Franklin  Zoo  was  probably  going  to  wait  for  a  METCO  bus  to  take  him 
to  Lexington.  METCO  (Metropolitan  Council  for  Educational  Opportunity)  is  a 
state-funded  desegregation  program  designed  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance 
through  the  busing  of  children  from  Boston  to  suburban  public  schools. 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  certainly  not  a  friend  of  black  people.  Someone 
could  almost  say  that  that  is  a  compliment! 

But  certainly  the  Nation  of  Islam  has  grown  and  evolved  over 
time.  I  remember  being  on  a  radio  show  once  and  the  host,  Jean  Burns, 
said  to  me,  "Brother  Don,  we  don't  hear  you  in  the  Nation  of  Islam 
calling  white  folks  devils  anymore."  I  said  to  him,  "you  don't  have  to  say 
anything  if  a  people  has  already  learned  a  lesson.  You  don't  repeat  it."  I 
continued,  "the  lesson  was  learned  -  white  folks  stopped  calling  black 
people  niggers,  at  least  in  public.  So  you  move  on."  Certainly,  there  has 
been  growth  -  a  child  eventually  grows  out  of  his  diapers.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  Nation  of  Islam.  And  I  have  to  point  out  that  Muslims  are  not 
unique  in  their  earlier  approach.  Did  Jews  not  refer  to  any  one  who  was 
a  non-Jew  as  a  heathen  at  one  time?  I  don't  have  a  problem  with  that 
attachment  at  the  time.  The  Christians  had  the  same  approach  and  to  a 
certain  degree  even  today  there  are  those  who  believe  that  nobody  is 
going  to  heaven  except  Christians.  So,  there  is  a  whole  lot  of 
misinformation  around  what  it  means  to  be  a  good  Muslim,  a  good 
Christian,  or  a  good  Jew.  These  labels  are  really  not  relevant.  In  Islam, 
we  say  that  only  the  righteous  (not  the  Muslims)  will  see  the  hereafter. 
What  is  important  is  not  what  you  call  yourself.  What  is  important  is 
what  you  really  are. 

Turner:  So,  in  terms  of  an  evolving  movement  and  religion,  where  would  you 
say  the  Nation  of  Islam  is  at  this  moment  in  terms  of  its  relationship,  lets  say 
with,  the  larger  society?  Part  of  this  question  is  about  somehow,  there  was  a 
time  when,  in  fact  there  was  kind  of  an  attitude  toward  the  Nation  of  Islam  that 
it  was  a  hostile  group  and  there  was  a  negative  attitude  toward  it..  That 
attitude  may  be  dissipating  or  maybe  you  don't  see  it  that  way?  Right  now 
would  you  say  that  the  attitude  toward  Islam  and  the  attitude  of  the  Nation  of 
Islam  toward  the  larger  society  has  somehow  been  improved  or  repaired  -  is  a 
working  alliance  more  possible  now? 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  Everything  you  say  is  true.  The  only 
disagreement  I  have  is  that  there  is  a  whole  lot  more  understanding  of 
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the  Nation  of  Islam.  When  people  know  why  you  do  something  and  they 
come  to  understand  it,  they  have  a  healthier  appreciation  for  you  than 
when  they  don't  understand  you  and  what  you  stand  for.  Mr.  [Elijah] 
Muhammad  [leader  of  the  Nation  of  Islam]  said  to  me  one  time,  "Son,  I 
got  pipelines  all  the  way  to  the  White  House.  You  do  the  same."  We 
have  to.  In  the  Nation  of  Islam,  we  have  to  make  sure  that  people 
understand  why  we  do  something.  We  don't  subscribe,  as  I  said  before, 
to  separatism.  We  subscribe  to  independence.  Some  people  will 
misunderstand  us  when  we  say  we  think  that  young  boys  and  girls 

ought   to   go   to   school 
separately.         Is     that 


We  don 't  subscribe  to  separatism,  we 
subscribe  to  independence. . . 


separatism?  No,  it  isn't. 

Right  now  this  country  is 
lagging  between  positions  47  and  48  in  the  world  in  some  of  the  main 
subjects  like  English  and  Math.  A  survey  of  24  developed  countries 
done  recently  placed  America  in  position  18  in  education.  Evidently 
somebody  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing  regarding  the  education  of  our 
children.  Despite  being  a  super  power  with  immense  military  might,  we 
are  unable  to  educate  our  children.  Our  families  too  are  gone.  Sixty  nine 
percent  of  all  the  children  in  Black  America  are  in  a  home  with  only  the 
mother.  What  happened  to  the  family?  According  to  surveys,  70%  of  all 
black  men  in  America  will  be  convicted  of  a  felony  before  they  die  - 
that's  what  has  happened  to  the  family.  And  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  - 
that  is  not  a  statistic  that  is  applicable  to  the  members  of  the  Nation  of 
Islam.  I  was  talking  to  the  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Correction  a  few  years  ago  and  he  said  to  me,  "look  Minister  Don,  why 
should  I  help  you?  There  are  not  many  of  you  [Muslims]  in  prison."  I 
told  him  that  that  was  the  very  reason  that  he  should  help.  He  pulled  out 
his  stats  and  told  me  that  there  was  not  a  large  Muslim  population  in 
prison  -  in  fact,  52%  of  all  the  people  in  prisons  were  Catholics.  Muslims 
represented  only  1%  of  the  prison  population.  Well,  I  argued,  with  the 
support  of  his  assistant  who  was  listening  to  our  exchange,  that  Muslims 
don't  end  up  in  prison  because  we  nip  the  trouble  in  the  bud  -  that's  why 
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we  need  resources,  for  prevention.  I  say  all  of  that  to  say  this:  the  Nation 
of  Islam  has  had  more  impact  on  African- Americans  than  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  black  organizations  and  I  don't  say  that  arrogantly,  I  say  it  very 
humbly.  Once  a  major  preacher  in  this  city  [Boston]  told  me  that  the 
Nation  of  Islam  has  done  the  work  of  the  sum  total  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  entire  city.  We  have  affected  the  overall  thinking  of  black  people, 
whether  it's  in  religion,  economics,  or  health.  You  can  walk  into  churches 
today  and  hear  the  spirit  of  Elijah  Muhammad  coming  from  the  pulpit. 

Turner.  So,  the  evolution  taking  place  is  one  in  which  you  feel  like  the  Nation  of 
Islam  has  had  a  broad  impact  on  social  thinking? 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  Oh,  Absolutely! 

Turner:  People  in  the  broader  society  are  now  looking  at  the  Nation  of  Islam 
with  very  different  eyes  and  saying  that  the  Nation  is  impacting  positively? 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  Absolutely.  The  power  brokers,  the  mind 
managers  and  the  thinkers  of  this  country  -  they  all  know  that  to  be  true. 
And  it  became  obvious  to  everyone,  when  Minister  [Louis]  Farrakhan 
[leader  of  Nation  of  Islam]  called  for  the  Million  Man  March  to 
Washington.  I  remember  when  I  first  heard  the  idea  from  him.  We  were 
talking  about  the  issue  of  crime.  He  said  to  me,  "Don,  I  think  I  am  going 
to  call  a  million  men  to  Washington."  I  looked  at  him  disbelievingly  and 
said  "you  are  going  to  call  a  million  men  to  Washington?"  To  be  honest,  I 
didn't  think  he  could  do  it.  I  did  not  believe  he  could  do  it  until  I  went 
on  a  phase  of  the  tour  with  him.  We  had  35,000  men  come  out  in 
Houston,  TX.  It  was  then  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  possible  to 
bring  out  a  million  men  to  Washington  D.C.  In  fact,  we  surpassed  that 
figure.  And  even  more  importantly,  many  of  the  men  that  had  gone  to 
Washington  had  the  support  of  many  others  back  home.  There  were  at 
least  500  students  from  Howard  University  who  were  polling  the  crowd. 
One  of  their  main  questions  was   "How  many  people  back  home 
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supported  you?"  The  average  number  was  10.  This  means  that  for  every 
person  that  attended  physically,  there  were  10  others  who  supported  the 
march  in  spirit  but  were  not  physically  present.  Bill  Alberts  wrote3  on  the 
Million  Man  March  and  the  great  impact  it  had.  Louis  Farrakhan's 
influence  is  tremendous.  And  the  impact  is  not  just  with  African- 
Americans;  it's  with  many  other  groups  as  well.  Although  our  job  is 
primarily  with  Black  people,  we  help  anybody  who  comes  to  us.  We 
help  folks  in  housing  projects  in  South  Boston,  and  even  though  this  is 
never  reported  in  the  press,  many  white  people  do  call  us  for  help.  I 
mean  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how  many,  we  would  be  talking  for  the  next 
hour  on  just  numbers  alone!  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  job  is  to  try  and 
reflect  on  those  things  that  we  believe  in,  and  try  to  help  improve  the 
lives  of  Black  people  and  humanity  in  general. 

Turner:  What  about  the  comparison  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  here  and  Islam 
internationally?  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  Nation  of 
Islam  and  the  rest  of  the  Islamic  world,  can  you  say  something  about  the 
similarities? 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  Well... 

Turner:  Or  differences? 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  We  have  locations  in  many  cities  of  Europe. 
There  are  an  awful  lot  of  Muslims  in  London,  for  example.  The  Nation  of 
Islam  has  a  special  ingredient  in  that;  it  deals  directly  with  the  African- 
Americans.  But,  there  are  many  people  who  subscribe  to  the  Muslim 
faith  and  they  don't  think  that  we  are  Muslims.  Well,  we  believe  Islam  is 
supposed  to  evolve  every  100  years.  We  have  had  some  conversations 
with  other  Muslims  and  we  have  disagreed  on  some  things.    Just  like 


3  Alberts,  W.  E.  "Mainstream  Media  as  a  Guardian  of  Racial  Hierarchy:  A  Study 
of  the  Threat  Posed  by  Minister  Louis  Farrakhan  and  the  Million  Man  March," 
Trotter  Institute  Research  Report  No.  35,  June  1997. 
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Prophet  Muhammad  said  women  are 
twin  halves  of  men.  To  me,  that  sounds 
like  equality .. . 


people  rode  camels  at  the  time  of  Prophet  Muhammad  but  now  they  ride 
in  cars,  Islam  must  evolve. 

I  think  there  are  a  lot 
of  injustices  going  on  in  the 
Muslim  world.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  religion  has 
been    allowed    to    stagnate. 

There  are  injustices  all  over  the  Middle  East,  even  in  Mecca.  Think  about 
the  Arab  who  goes  out  and  spends  millions  of  dollars  on  himself  and  his 
family  while  the  masses  are  not  educated.  That's  not  Islamic.  Prophet 
Muhammad  never  taught  that.  The  mistreatment  of  women  too,  that 
happens  all  too  often  and  widely  in  the  Muslim  world.  Prophet 
Muhammad  admired  women.  Prophet  Muhammad  said  women  are 
twin  halves  of  men.  To  me,  that  sounds  like  equality.  There  are  places 
in  the  Arab  world  where  a  woman  cannot  drive  a  car!  That  is 
outrageous!  And  the  Nigerian  situation  for  example  -  sentencing  a 
woman  to  death  because  of  adultery!4  I  mean,  why  not  stone  the  man  to 
death  too?  Minister  Farrahkan  wrote  two  letters  about  that  case.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Judiciary  Branch  handling  the  case  and  another  to 
the  religious  leaders.  And  I  think  the  letters  had  an  impact  on  saving  her 
life. 

Turner:  As  precursors  of  social  change,  religious  institutions  fall  along  a 
continuum  ranging  from  a  spiritual  orientation  in  which  leaders  seek  to  change 
the  world  by  changing  their  followers  spiritually  to  social  orientations  where  the 
leaders  believe  in  active  social  engagement.  Is  it  possible  to  place  the  Nation  of 
Islam  on  this  continuum  or  does  the  orientation  depend  on  the  individual. 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  Yes,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  place  the  Nation 
of  Islam  on  the  social  end  of  the  continuum.    Unfortunately,  in  this 


4  Amina  Lawal,  a  32-year  old  Nigerian  woman  was  sentenced  to  death  [by 
stoning]  by  an  Islamic  court  in  Nigeria  for  adultery.  She  has  since  been 
acquitted  by  the  appeals  court. 
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society,  religious  leaders  tend  to  take  directions  from  political  leaders. 

This,  in  my  estimation,  is  a  serious  problem.    If  religious  leaders  do  not 

establish  their  place,  lay  out  their  way  according  to  the  scriptures,  then 

political  leaders  will  continue  to  be  the  greater  influence. 

In  the  Nation  of  Islam,  we  believe  that  you  repair  society  by 

—T 77 : — TTi — ; — ,  tj  I     constantly    finding    and 

We  need  to  give  Black  children  J  & 

something  that  can  make  them  proud  of  strengthening  the  weakest 

being  Black...  link.    But  this  cannot,  and 

should  not  be  left  to 
individuals.  It  should  be  done  collectively  by  the  whole  religious 
fraternity.  There  are  so  many  divisions  within  religious  groups  that  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  act  collectively.  Christianity  has  over  a 
thousand  denominations,  Islam  about  six.  But  all  religions  or 
denominations  teach  the  same  basic  thing.  Helping  out  and  active 
engagement  in  society  is  just  as  important  as  praying.  The  Bible  says, 
"Let  your  light  so  shine  upon  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works 
and  glorify  your  father  which  is  in  heaven."  You  can  only  do  this  by 
reaching  people  wherever  they  are.  Jesus  went  to  the  highways  and 
byways.  Similarly,  the  Nation  of  Islam  broadcasts  radio  and  TV 
programs  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  That  is  our  message  -  to 
empower  people  wherever  they  are.  And  again,  Jesus  said,  "feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  house  the  homeless"  -  that  was  political,  those 
were  political  things.  You  cannot  run  away  from  it  as  a  religious  leader. 
This  is  what  we  try  to  do.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  mission  is  just  to 
conduct  funeral  services  and  give  comfort  to  someone  in  his/her  hour  of 
need.  We  believe  it  is  our  religious  obligation  to  care  and  be  involved  all 
the  time. 
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Turner:  Another  important  role  of  civil  society  is  to  socialize  members 
politically.  Many  members  take  their  political  cues  from  their  religious  leaders. 
Again,  in  the  light  of  the  "War  on  Terrorism"  which  is  widely  seen  as  a  war  on 
Muslims  by  many  both  in  the  Arab  world  and  Muslims  in  this  country,  do  you 
think  it  is  possible  to  teach  young  Muslims  to  be  both  good  Muslims  and  good 
Americans? 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  It  is  certainly  possible.  But  you  have  to  serve 
God  first.  If  you  serve  God  truly  in  the  way  that  He  should  be  served, 
then  you  will  automatically  be  a  good  citizen.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
lot  of  misinformation  and  misunderstanding  among  different  religions, 
with  each  religion  claiming  that  their  God  is  better  than  that  of  the  next 
religion.  Consider  the  misinformation  about  the  origins  of  Jesus  for 
example:  Jesus  was  a  Black  man.  Yet  the  only  image  we  have  of  him  is 
White.  How  are  Black  children  supposed  to  feel  about  that?  We  need  to 
give  Black  children  something  that  can  make  them  proud  of  being  Black, 
and  this  goes  back,  as  I  said  earlier,  to  the  type  of  education  that  we  offer 
them.  The  issue  of  racism  is  so  pervasive  in  this  society  that  it  is  a  real 
problem.  And  in  the  current  situation,  statements  like  those  of  Jerry 
Falwell5  do  not  help.  As  Muslims  and  Blacks,  we  have  to  fight  against 
the  notion  that  we  are  a  threat.  A  lot  of  it  stems  from  misunderstanding 
of  our  message.  Muhammad  Ali  for  example  almost  went  to  jail 
following  his  refusal  to  be  drafted  into  the  army  and  his  subsequent 
conviction  for  draft  evasion.  One  of  the  Supreme  Court  justices  in  Ali's 
case  read  Elijah  Muhammad's  Message  to  the  Blackman  in  America6  and 
became  convinced  that  Ali  was  within  his  rights  to  refuse  to  be  drafted. 
Minister  [Louis]  Farrakhan  is  similarly  misunderstood  on  many  issues. 
So  can  one  be  a  good  American  and  a  good  Muslim?    Absolutely.    A 


5  In  a  highly  controversial  interview  on  October  6,  2002  in  CBS  TV's  60 
Minutes,  Christian  right  evangelist  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell  stated,  "I  think  [Prophet] 
Muhammad  was  a  terrorist.  I  read  enough  by  both  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  to 
decide  that  he  was  a  violent  man,  a  man  of  war." 

6  Elijah,  Muhammad  E.  1965.  Message  to  the  Blackman  in  America.  Newport, 
Virginia:  United  Brothers  Communications  Systems. 
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good  American  is  someone  who  would  want  to  see  America  better,  one 
who  would  like  to  see  America  improve. 

Turner:  So  your  view  is  that  it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  to  be  a  good  American 
and  a  good  Muslim  -  that  the  problem  is  with  people's  perception  of  what 
Muslims  stand  for? 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  Yes,  there  is  absolutely  no  inconsistency. 
However,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  have  to  serve  God  first,  and  in  this 
capacity,  we  are  called  to  be  on  the  frontline.  If  we,  as  religious  leaders 
or  religious  people  feel  that  as  a  nation  we  are  not  aligning  ourselves 
with  the  prophets,  then  there  has  to  be  criticism.  And  it  doesn't  have  to 
be  Muslims  alone.  All  religions  have  the  same  basic  tenets.  They  all 
preach  love  and  social  justice.  If  we  find  that  we  are  not  treating  the 
homeless  properly  in  this  country,  it  is  our  charge  to  say  something 
about  it.  The  shoddy  treatment  of  Black  soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
Second  World  War,  for  example,  under  difficult  segregated  conditions  is 
a  good  example  of  why  we  must  challenge  the  system.  America's 
enemies  are  not  outside  this  country.  America's  enemies  are  racism  and 
all  its  resulting  ills. 

Turner:  The  Clinton  administration  signed  into  law  "Charitable  Choice"  which 
allows  religious  organizations  to  apply  for  government  funds  to  run  welfare-to- 
work  programs.  President  Bush  has  gone  further  by  pushing  for  and  signing  a 
faith-based  initiative  that  would  allow  access  to  federal  funds  by  religious 
organizations  for  various  social  programs.  What  is  your  view  on  the  faith-based 
initiative  -  would  it  enlmnce  religious  groups'  social  works  or  compromise  their 
independence?  Would  your  mosque  apply  for  such  funds? 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  Whether  it's  religious  groups  or  other 
community  groups,  it  is  important  that  they  do  not  compromise  their 
independence.  A  friend  of  mine  says  that  Faith  Based  Initiative  means 
FBI!  And  he  is  a  Christian.     But  seriously,  if  the  institutions  could 
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maintain  their  integrity,  there  is  always  a  need  for  social  programs,  and 
in  that  respect  the  initiative  is  a  good  idea.  However,  I  have  to  be  very 
honest  because  we  are  talking  about  this  specific  issue  here.  The 
aggressiveness  with  which  the  Bush  administration  has  pushed  this 

■  initiative  makes  me  want 

In  this  country  there  is  little  ,  ,.  ,  , 

j.j-rTiTT         xj  to  be  cautious  about  the 

understanding  of  what  Islam  stands 

for. . .  administration's 

intentions.  I  just  do  not 
think  that  there  are 
genuinely  good  intentions  of  this  initiative.  I  think  there  is  a  price  to  be 
paid  for  something  like  this.  And  I  would  never,  as  an  individual,  apply 
for  funds  under  the  initiative  unless  I  had  some  assurance  that  the 
administration  is  genuine.  There  is  a  lot  of  hypocrisy  in  this 
administration.  And  sure,  we  need  money  for  pastoral  care,  education 
and  all  types  of  social  programs.  But  does  the  administration  act  in  a 
way  that  suggests  that  it  is  committed  to  improving  the  lives  of  Black 
people?  I  would  say  no.  Look  at  all  the  Black  people  languishing  in 
prison.  It  takes  less  money  to  send  someone  to  Harvard  or  Yale  than  to 
keep  him  in  jail.  Yet  we  have  all  these  people  in  jail  instead  of  giving 
them  a  quality  education  to  ensure  that  they  become  useful  members  of 
the  society.  There  is  very  little  money  spent  to  give  our  citizens 
education  -  even  less  if  you're  a  Black  child.  Most  prisoners  in 
Massachusetts  do  not  have  high  school  diplomas.  The  average  Black 
child  graduating  from  high  school  reads  at  the  seventh  grade  level.  We 
had  better  education  in  the  1940s  than  we  do  now.  This  does  not  suggest 
commitment  to  the  improvement  of  people's  lives  by  the  government.  I 
am  not  saying  that  we  would  never  apply  for  funds.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  as  things  stand  now,  I'm  skeptical  about  the  whole  system.  Another 
thing  -  the  issues  that  we  like  to  deal  with  are  community  related.  You 
can  make  a  lot  of  impact  without  access  to  large  sums  of  money.  All  you 
need  is  an  idea,  full  commitment,  and  a  lot  of  hard  work.  This  is 
particularly  more  so  in  Boston  than  larger  cities  such  as  Chicago  or  New 
York.    Boston  is  such  a  small  city  you  could  almost  walk  around  it.    If 
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you  make  a  connection  with  the  people,  you  can  make  a  lot  of  impact 
with  very  little  money.  We  have  managed  to  do  a  lot  around  the  issues 
of  crime,  and  health  particularly  prostate  cancer  -  simply  by  immersing 
ourselves  in  the  community.  If  we  had  easier  access  to  youngsters  in 
high  school  for  example,  we  would  be  able  to  avert  crime  before  it  starts. 
It  is  ideas  like  these,  if  given  support,  that  make  an  impact  -  money  does 
not  necessarily  solve  anything. 

Turner:  With  the  "War  on  Terrorism,"  a  lot  of  scrutiny  and  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  the  international  movement  of  people  and  funds.  How  is  this 
likely  to  impact  your  collaboration  with  the  rest  of  the  Muslim  world  both  in 
terms  of  material  and  spiritual  resources? 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  Yes,  there  are  some  restrictions.  There  are  some 
in  the  Arab  world,  a  person  like  [Libyan  leader  Muammar]  Gaddafi  who 
had  wanted  to  support  Nation  of  Islam  in  advancing  what  we  believe  in, 
but  because  of  politics,  this  has  not  been  possible.  And  there  are  others 
too.  But  the  leadership  in  this  country  has  been  greatly  misinformed 
about  what  we  stand  for  and  politics  has  interfered  with  collaborations 
with  the  rest  of  the  Muslim  world.  With  the  war  on  terrorism,  things 
have  become  even  worse.  Because  of  a  small  minority  of  people  in  that 
particular  area  in  the  Middle  East,  now  all  Muslims  all  over  the  world 
are  under  scrutiny.  In  this  country,  there  are  a  lot  of  attacks  on  Muslims, 
particularly  the  "orthodox"  Muslims  -  mostly  foreigners.  There  is  a  lot  of 
misinformation  and  misinterpretation  of  Islam  and  Muslims.  Symbolism 
is  what  people  ascribe  to  being  a  Muslim,  but  we  are  much  more  than 
that  -  just  like  if  you're  Catholic,  the  measure  of  your  faith  is  whether 
someone  can  look  at  your  life  and  your  actions  and  identify  you  as  a 
Christian,  so  it  is  with  Muslims.  In  this  country  there  is  unfortunately 
little  understanding  of  what  Islam  stands  for  and  this  has  caused  many 
problems.  Looking  at  the  issue  from  the  other  side,  I  do  understand  the 
concern  of  the  government  and  the  need  to  ensure  that  an  attack  such  as 
the  one  that  happened  on  9/11   does  not  occur  again.     However, 
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measures  taken  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  greater  society  is 
not  aggravated. 

Turner:  Religious  organizations  are  recognized  as  important  players  in  civil 
society  because  of  their  large  loyal  membership,  and  their  capacity  to  organize. 
In  this  respect  churches  have  over  the  years  engaged  in  protest  politics,  electoral 
politics,  consciousness-raising  etc.  How  important  is  this  role  for  Nation  of 
Islam  compared  to  Black  churches  in  the  United  States? 

Min.  Don  Muhammad:  There  is  more  than  one  answer  to  that  question. 
Religious  organizations  obviously  have  immense  power.  Black  churches 
have  very  large  congregations,  and  for  the  most  part,  our  political 
leaders  have  been  religious  leaders.  But  the  membership  of  the  church  is 
scattered.  There  is  a  falling  away  from  the  old  spirit  of  the  church  where 
people  stayed  together  and  worked  things  out  together  as  people  with  a 
common  past  and  future.  Now  we  have  different  religious  leaders  being 
jealous  of  each  other  and  acting  as  divisive  instead  of  binding  forces. 
And  this  is  evident  even  with  other  Black  leaders  and  people  with  social 
standing.  Think  about  Colin  Powel  for  example  -  a  very  conservative 
Black  leader  with  very  divisive  views.  Black  professors  and  other 
professionals  too  no  longer  go  back  to  their  communities.  There  are  just 
too  many  divisions.  You  cannot  have  a  community  divided  into 
sororities  and  fraternities  and  expect  it  to  make  any  inroads  into  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  the  Black  community  is  facing  today.  We  have 
children  raising  children,  Black  men  with  as  many  as  six  children  with  as 
many  women,  69%  of  female-headed  households,  many  convicted 
felons.  The  conditions  that  lead  to  this  messy  situation  have  to  change  - 
and  they  cannot  change  without  the  community  coming  together  and 
acting  as  one.  With  the  help  of  the  media,  all  too  often  we  want  to  look 
selectively  at  the  sins  or  shortcomings  of  others  -  we'll  say  Jessie  Jackson 
had  a  child  out  of  wedlock,  yet  pay  little  attention  to  the  same  situation 
involving  Bill  Cosby;  Al  Sharpton  has  a  big  mouth  -  what  has  that  got  to 
do  with  anything?   Both  these  men  love  Black  people,  they  are  men  who 
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want  to  see  this  community  advance,  that  is  what  we  should  be 
concerned  about.  When  Minister  Louis  Farrakhan  called  the  million- 
man  march,  Black  people  from  all  walks  of  life  went  to  Washington.  He 
told  the  men  to  go  back  to  their  communities  and  join  an  organization  - 
join  a  church,  any  place  where  you  can  make  yourself  part  of  the 
solution  to  the  community's  problems.  Where  you  are  housed  is  not  of 
importance;  it  is  what  you  do  while  there.  In  the  Nation  of  Islam  we 
involve  ourselves  in  every  aspect  of  the  community  and  interact  with 
individuals  at  every  juncture  of  their  lives.  We  go  to  the  schools  before 
they  get  into  trouble,  and  we  go  to  prison  after  they  get  into  trouble.  Our 
goal  is  to  try  and  help  individuals  to  become  productive  people  in  their 
society,  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the  community;  our  goal  is  not  to 
make  them  join  the  Nation  of  Islam.  Anyone  who  understands  what  our 
work  is  about  appreciates  what  we  do.  I  have  had  very  good  relations 
with  Boston  mayors  including  Mayor  [Thomas]  Menino  because  they 
have  recognized  the  work  we  have  been  doing  in  this  city. 

Turner:  TJiankyou... 


Currently  tlie  interim  director  of  the  Trotter  Institute, 
Castellano  Turner  is    professor,  Department  of  Psychology,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Boston.  After  serving  on  the  faculty  at  UMass  Amherst,  1968- 
89,  he  came  to  the  Boston  campus  to  be  the  director  of  the  new  doctoral  program 
in  Clinic  Psychology,  1989-96. 
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Minister  Don  Muhammad:  Biography 


Minister  Don  Muhammad,  a  native  of  Fayetteville,  West 
Virginia,  originally  traveled  to  Boston  as  a  teenager  in  the  early  1950s 
during  summer  school  vacations  to  visit  his  older  brother  and  to  savor 
the  Boston  experience.  Upon  graduation  he  made  Boston  his  permanent 
residence.  Always  recognized  as  an  industrious  and  studious  individual 
then  Don  Straughter,  who  had  played  semi-pro  baseball  and  had  an 
undying  love  for  football,  became  an  entrepreneur,  establishing  his  own 
cleaners  business  at  a  very  young  age. 

Building  a  business  and  family  would  have  seemed  to  be 
a  handful  for  this  young  man  and  his  wife,  Sister  Shirley;  now  married 
for  48  years.  Though  in  1957,  he  heard  the  word  of  The  Honorable  Elijah 
Muhammad  delivered  by  a  young  minister  named  Louis  X,  and  later 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  directly  from  The  Honorable  Elijah 
Muhammad  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Boston,  Bro.  Don  accepted  Islam 
as  taught  by  The  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad  and  committed  himself 
to  the  elevation  of  self,  family,  and  community.  Bro.  Don  worked  closely 
with  the  young  Minister  Louis  X,  now  known  as  The  Honorable  Minister 
Louis  Farrakhan;  Minister  Malcom  X;  and  was  blessed  to  have  received 
direct  personal  instructions  from  The  Most  Honorable  Elijah 
Muhammad. 

Bro.  Don  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  then 
Muhammad's  Temple  No.  11,  which  was  located  on  Intervale  Street  in 
Dorchester.  With  steadfast  commitment  and  perseverance  he  served  in 
many  capacities,  which  included  but  were  not  limited  to  salesman,  truck 
driver,  teacher,  administrator,  lieutenant,  captain,  minister,  and  all- 
round  taskmaster.  He  had  the  uncanny  ability  to  balance  his  duties  with 
his  other  obligations  of  building  his  business  and  family,  which  includes 
five  children  and  ten  grandchildren. 

In  1980,  Bro.  Don  was  commissioned  by  The  Honorable 
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Minister  Farrakhan  to  aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  in 
Boston.  Minister  Don  quickly  went  about  the  work  of  The  Honorable 
Elijah  Muhammad  in  going  after  those  that  were  "lost  in  the 
wilderness."  There  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  mosque,  prison 
programs,  community  outreach,  the  developing  of  ecumenical  relations, 
coalition  building,  economic  development  and  so  much  more.  In  1985, 
the  Honorable  Minister  Farrakhan  appointed  Minister  Don  the  Eastern 
Regional  Representative  of  the  Nation  of  Islam.  In  1998,  Minister  Don 
was  assigned  to  the  post  of  National  Consultant  to  the  seven  Regional 
Representatives;  a  position  he  continues  to  hold. 

Under  Minister  Don's  watch  Muhammad's  Mosque  No.  11  has 
become  one  of  the  most  progressive  mosques  in  the  Nation  of  Islam  and 
a  beacon  of  light  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  Minister  Don  is  always 
found  continuously  ministering  to  individuals  of  various  faiths  or 
denominations,  always  willing  to  answer  a  call  for  assistance  or  a  cry  for 
help.  Minister  Don  has  received  numerous  proclamations,  citations, 
awards  and  recognitions.  He  is  sought  after  for  general  counsel, 
workshops  and  panel  discussions  dealing  with  various  topics  of  concern 
within  and  outside  of  the  community.  Minister  Don  explains  that  the 
greatest  honor  he  could  ever  receive  is  being  seen  as  a  brother  to  others 
and  knowing  he  has  assisted  through  the  Grace  of  Almighty  Allah  in  the 
upward  and  onward  advancement  of  the  human  race  in  general  and  the 
Black  nation  in  particular. 
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THE      TROTTER      REVIEW 

Delivering  Social 
Services  through  Faith- 
Based  Organizations:  case 

of  the  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

Kevin  Peterson 

Abstract 

As  deliverers  of  social  services,  faith-based  organizations  have  been  stereotyped 
as  being  inefficient  and  focused  on  spiritual  outcomes  alone,  and  Jiave  therefore 
been  largely  ignored  by  funding  agencies.  The  United  Way  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  realizing  the  importance  of  such  organizations,  particularly  in 
communities  of  color,  has  actively  sought  to  dispel  these  stereotypes  and  work 
with  faith-based  organizations  to  enhance  service  delivery  to  needy  Black 
communities  in  Massachusetts.  Through  training  and  participatory  research, 
faith-based  organizations  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  measurable 
outcomes. 

President  George  W.  Bush  and  the  Armies  of  Compassion 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  administration  in  2001,  President 
George  W.  Bush  pledged  to  advance  the  utilization  of  faith-based 
organizations  (FBOs)  in  the  delivery  of  social  services.  As  the 
government  continues  to  assist  and  serve  the  needy,  particularly  black 
communities  located  in  urban  centers,  Bush  promised  that  faith  based 
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organizations  would  play  a  larger  role  towards  achieving  this  end. 
Eschewing  historical  practices  that  had  sought  to  cleanly  separate 
"church"  from  the  "state"  President  Bush  sought  an  aggressive  and 
unprecedented  public  policy  position  with  regard  to  engaging  faith- 
based  institutions.  In  doing  so,  Bush  revived  the  debate  relative  to  the 
potential  impact  faith  based  agencies  can  make  in  the  national  effort  of 
caring  for  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

The  administration's  agenda,  in  this  regard,  was 
straightforward.  It  based  its  conclusions  on  a  number  of  growing 
programs  that  were  proving  successful  in  communities  across  the 
country  including  cities  such  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Houston. 

Prevailing  assumptions  and  deliverables  with  regard  to  the 
efficacy  of  FBOs  are: 

1.  Faith-based  organizations  can  deliver  social  services 
products  at  a  level  equal  to  secular  organization; 

2.  Faith-based  organizations  are  capable  of  delivering 
services  that  are  measurable  through  industry  standard 
evaluative  instruments; 

3.  Faith-based  agencies  can  effectively  deliver  social 
service  products  without  engaging  is  proselytizing 
and/or  delving  into  spiritually  "salvific"  activities. 

President  Bush  is  clear  about  his  administration's  objectives  and 
the  possibilities  that  will  result  from  supporting  and  funding  faith-based 
organizations  as  a  national  strategy  towards  aiding  the  poor  and  the 
needy.  In  a  statement  announcing  the  signing  of  executive  orders 
creating  the  White  House  Office  of  Faith-Based  Initiatives,  Bush  said:1 

It  is  one  of  the  great  goals  of  my  administration  to  invigorate  the 
spirit  of  involvement  and  citizenship.  We  will  encourage  faith- 
based  and  community  programs  without  changing  their 
mission.  We  will  help  all  in  their  work  to  change  hearts  while 


1  Excerpt  from  speech  delivered  by  President  Bush  at  the  White  House  on 
January  29,  2001. 


keeping  a  commitment  to  pluralism.  I  approach  this  goal  with 
some  basic  principles:  Government  has  important 
responsibilities  for  public  health  or  public  order  and  civil  rights. 
Yet  government  —  and  government  will  never  be  replaced  by 
charities  and  community  groups,  [sic]  Yet  when  we  see  social 
needs  in  America,  my  administration  will  look  first  to  faith- 
based  programs  and  community  groups,  which  have  proven 
their  power  to  save  and  change  lives.  We  will  not  fund  the 
religious  activities  of  any  group,  but  when  people  of  faith 
provide  social  services,  we  will  not  discriminate  against  them. 
As  long  as  there  are  secular  alternatives,  faith-based  charities 
should  be  able  to  compete  for  funding  on  an  equal  basis,  and  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  cause  them  to  sacrifice  their  mission.  And 
we  will  make  sure  that  help  goes  to  large  organizations  and  to 
small  ones  as  well. 


More  than  30  million  dollars  has  been  distributed  throughout 
various  federal  level  cabinet  secretaries.  Most  of  this  funding  has 
been  funneled  through  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  But  in  coming  years,  it  is  anticipated  that  funding  will  be 
available  from  a  range  of  sources,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Transportation  and  Energy. 

In  2002,  the  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  was  awarded  a  $2 
million  dollar  grant  to  facilitate  its  collaboration  with  two  faith-based 
organizations  serving  inner  city  constituents  in  Massachusetts.  With 
the  Boston  Ten  Point  Coalition,  a  nationally  recognized  youth  anti- 
violence  project  and  the  Emmanuel  Gospel  Center,  an  inner  city 
religious  mission,  the  collaborative  seeks  to  expressly  support  faith- 
based  organizations  servicing  the  poor  and  needy  in  the  inner  city. 
While  federal  rules  prohibit  the  collaborative  from  discriminating 
against  secular  efforts,  most  organizations  funded  so  far  have  been 
faith-based. 

This  case  study  is  an  examination  of  the  model  utilized  by  the 
United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay  based  in  Boston,  in  helping  faith- 
based  organizations  accept  the  evaluation  of  their  social  programs. 
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The  Faith  Based  Movement  and  the  African-American 
Church 

With  African-American  communities  requiring  a  sizeable 
amount  of  assistance  from  public  agencies,  the  black  church  is  poised 
to  play  a  larger  role  in  the  continued  service  of  its  followers.  By 
taking  advantage  of  a  policy  focusing  on  building  administrative  and 
program  capacity  of  urban-based  faith  efforts  seeking  to  addressing 
service  needs,  the  black  church  is  uniquely  positioned  to 
substantively  alter  the  nature  of  charity  based  services  within 
communities  that  have  historically  been  aided  by  secular  institutions 
such  as  multi-service  centers,  public  school-based  academic 
programs,  and  government  funded  health  centers. 

The  black  church  has  historically  functioned  as  a  community 
resource,  serving  the  needs  of  its  congregation  and  providing  care 
and  services  for  both  parishioners  and  secular  laypersons  seeking 
food,  shelter  or  financial  assistance.  To  be  sure,  from  the  slavery  era, 
the  black  church  has  exhibited  philanthropic  tendencies  that  have 
extended  beyond  its  primary  mission  of  soul-saving  and  spiritual 
refuge.  While  religious  rituals  have  been  the  fundamental  offering  by 
the  black  religious  institutions,  the  African-American  church  has 
played  a  role  in  such  social  and  political  activities  as  emancipating 
slaves,  engaging  in  public  policy  formulation,  and  advocacy  during 
the  Civil  Rights  era.  More  recently,  the  black  church  has  engaged  in 
services  such  as  operating  soup  kitchens,  childcare  centers,  and  job 
training  programs. 

Like  many  faith-based  organizations,  however,  the  black 
church  has  focused  most  of  its  social  outreach  ministries  primarily  in 
the  area  of  service  provision.  Because  the  efforts  of  the  black  church 
were  focused  mainly  in  the  area  of  serving  those  in  need,  interest  in 
documenting  program  effectiveness  has  been  minimal.  Moreover, 
because  many  black  church  social  service  projects  were  relatively 
small  and  led  mainly  by  church-based  volunteers,  organizational 
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capacity  has  been  devoted  mostly  toward  program  delivery  concerns, 
not  program  evaluation. 

Service  Provision  Among  Black  Faith-Based  Initiatives 

In  general,  faith-based  projects  emanating  from  African- 
American  religious  sources  are  small  and  informal.  They  usually 
feature  an  after  school  or  pre-school  site  that  provides  care  for  young 
people  whose  parents  are  working  or  incapable  of  providing  the 
needed  services.  These  projects  are  characterize  in  the  following 
ways: 

Faith  Vision  Oriented 

The  faith-based  projects  are  generally  the  vision  of  the  church 
or  religious  organization  offering  the  services.  Non-church  members 
do  not  request  such  services.  The  service  is  usually  a  reflection  of 
how  religious  leadership  has  responded  to  observable  needs  in  the 
congregation  and  the  community.  In  the  three  examples  cited  below, 
each  project  founded  has  reported  that  broad  community  need  was 
their  reason  for  engaging  in  community  service  provision. 

Faith-based  Projects  Start  Small 

African-American  faith-based  initiatives  usually  begin  on  a 
small  scale.  With  an  interest  in  initially  serving  congregation-based 
youth,  the  cited  programs  began  serving  a  discrete  group  of  youth. 
The  average  size  of  youth  served  ranged  from  15  to  25  participants. 
The  budget  of  the  majority  of  the  Faith  in  Action  programs  was  less 
than  $250,000.  Staff  capacity  often  limited  the  number  of  program 
participants. 
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Volunteer  Directed 

Volunteer  staff  members  who  are  primarily  faith  leaders  direct  the 
faith  initiatives.  Staff  members  in  many  cases  are  not  trained  as 
program  directors  in  the  field  of  youth  services.  Most  of  the 
experience  faith  leaders  have  with  youth  are  gained  in  the  context  of 
church  service  or  rituals. 

Faith  in  Action:  The  Boston  Faith  Miracle 

The  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay's  Faith  in  Action 
Initiative  precedes  the  national  model  established  by  President  Bush 
in  2001.  The  local  initiative  has  its  origin  in  the  United  Way's  decision 
to  invest  youth  funding  in  the  Mattapan  community  in  Boston. 

The  initial  funding  for  the  Faith  in  Action  initiative  was 
granted  in  1996.  The  modest  grant  was  made  to  the  Mattapan- 
Dorchester  Churches  in  Action  project,  which  was  already  providing 
services  to  youth.  The  grassroots  project  organized  churches  in  the 
mostly  black  and  Afro-Caribbean  communities  of  Boston's  Mattapan 
and  Dorchester  neighborhoods.  By  organizing  church  members  as 
volunteers  to  reach  out  and  mentor  youth,  the  group  effectively 
combined  a  faith  vision  with  programs  that  rescued  young  people 
from  at-risk  behaviors.  The  initiative  registered  success,  which  led 
the  United  Way  to  wonder  whether  faith-based  organizations  could 
be  as  effective  as  their  secular  counterparts.  Could  faith-based  service 
providers  effectively  deliver  services  without  insisting  on  spiritual 
conversion?  Moreover,  could  faith-based  organizations—which  have 
been  perceived  as  mostly  small  and  informal—become  sophisticated 
enough  to  predict  program  successes  and  formally  measure  them? 

The  initial  grant  soon  evolved  into  a  full-fledged  United  Way 
investment  strategy  towards  providing  difficult- to-reach  youth  with 
needed  services  such  as  after-school  academic  support,  mentoring, 
and  leadership  development. 
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In  the  span  of  6  years  approximately  28  faith-based 
organizations  have  been  funded  with  grants  totaling  approximately  2 
million  dollars.  With  the  recently  awarded  Compassion  Capital  Fund 
grant  funded  through  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  United  Way  and  its  partners  will  increase  its  funding  in 
this  area  by  more  that  4  million  in  the  next  3  years. 

The  religious  profile  of  the  agencies  receiving  funding 
through  the  Faith  in  Action  Initiative  has  been  somewhat  static, 
consisting  mainly  of  Protestant  organizations  with  Baptist, 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian  and  Pentecostal  religious  traditions.  In 
recent  years  the  Faith  in  Action  portfolio  of  grantees  has  diversified, 
with  a  Buddhist  tradition  added. 

As  of  2002,  the  last  year  of  funding,  a  majority  of  the  faith- 
based  organizations  served  youth  in  academically  focused  after- 
school  programs.  A  smaller  percentage  provided  mentoring  services 
to  at-risk  youth.  An  even  smaller  cluster  of  grantees  served  youth  on 
cultural  and  leadership  issues. 

The  Importance  of  FBOs  in  the  United  Way  Effort  to 
Service  the  Needy 

As  a  part  of  its  mission,  the  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
directs  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  serve  young  people  at  varying 
levels  of  need  and/or  distress.  Substantive  funding  is  invested  in 
after-school  projects  that  focus  on  academic  support,  mentoring  and 
leadership  development.  Yet,  many  youth  were  not  being  served. 
The  main  reason  for  this  was  that  some  youth  were  not  accustomed  to 
accessing  the  traditional  social  service  "portal"  by  way  of  visiting  a 
community-based  agency  or  using  such  systems  as  schools  or 
associate  networks  as  conduits. 
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The  Significance  of  the  Approach  and  Faith  Criteria 

In  the  late  1990's  very  few  Boston-based  foundations  were 
investing  significant  amounts  of  funding  in  faith-based  organizations. 
While  such  organizations  were  viewed  as  laudable  charitable  efforts, 
few  philanthropies,  including  the  United  Way,  deemed  faith-based 
efforts  as  sufficiently  professionalized  to  carry  out  the  critical  work  of 
delivering  social  services. 

Concerns  about  the  effectiveness  regarding  FBOs  were 
centered  on  three  central  issues,  which  reflect  three  stereotypes  about 
FBOs.  These  stereotypes  have  historically  precluded  FBOs  from 
foundation  and  federal  funding. 

Stereotype  1:  Faith-based  organizations  have,  as  their  fundamental 
priority,  to  proselytize.  That  is,  there  has  been  a 
dominant  perception  that  church-based  missions 
"serve"  in  order  to  "save." 

Stereotype  2:  Faith-based  organizations  are  administratively 
inefficient.  There  is  a  widespread  belief, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  services  provided  by 
faith-based  organizations  such  as  the  Salvation  Army, 
that  religious  organizations  lack  the  capacity  to 
monitor  organization  functions,  evaluate  programs  or 
ensure  fiscal  solvency. 

Stereotype  3:  Faith-based  organizations  are  only  focused  on 
predicting,  measuring  and  monitoring  spiritual 
outcomes,  i.e.,  ethical  or  spiritual  trajectories  take 
precedent  over  secular  changes  in  habits,  deeds  or 
attitudes  structures. 
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Seeking  to  Dispel  FBOs's  Stereotypes 

In  seeking  to  effectively  invest  in  FBOs  the  United  Way's 
Faith  in  Action  Initiative  sought  to  either  dispel  or  "work  around" 
these  misconceptions.  In  exploring  funding  relationships  with  FBOs 
it  was  noted  that  prevailing  stereotypes  about  faith-based 
organization  were  not  entirely  valid. 

To  respond  to  these  challenges  and  concerns,  the  United  Way 
sought  a  funding  approach  that  respected  the  need  of  faith-based 
organization  to  express  faith  while  demanding  high  social  service 
verification  standards.  To  this  end,  funded  agencies  were  asked  to 
identify  "easily"  measurable  outcomes  for  its  program  participants. 
Invariably,  the  initial  cluster  of  12  agencies  chose  outcomes  that  were 
secular  in  nature.  An  example  of  such  a  measurable  outcome  was: 

"Young  people  will  increase  reading  skills  and  analysis  abilities 
after  three  months. " 

While  these  outcomes  were  allowed  to  be  pursued  in  a 
religious  context  (in  a  church,  synagogue  or  in  the  presence  of  sacred 
iconography),  the  standards  of  rigorous  justification  and  program 
verification  were  maintained. 

A  United  Way  review  of  its  initiative  and  the  specific 
"outcomes  measurement"  model  it  pursued  is  documented  in  a 
recently  published  overview  of  the  project:2 

As  a  means  of  moving  faith-based  institutions  towards  high 
program  evaluation  standard:  The  United  Way  contracted  with 
Dr.  Victoria  Lee  Erickson  who  served  as  the  principal  researcher. 
Erickson  is  the  University  Chaplain  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology  of  Religion  at  the  Caperson  School  of  Graduate 


2  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  2003.  "Faith  and  Action  ",  Improving  the 
Lives  ofAt-Risk  Youth,  Final  Report,  pp.  6-7. 
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Studies,  and  associate  Professor  of  Religion  at  Drew  University. 
She,  and  others,  spent  the  first  year  getting  programs 
comfortable  with  the  idea  of  evaluation  and  outcome 
measurement.  They  introduced  the  logic  model  [a  sequence  of 
predicting  program  results];  facilitated  discussions  about 
indicators  and  outcomes;  outputs  and  long-term  outcomes,  and 
more.  They  help  groups  think  about  their  programs  from  an 
outcome  measurement  perspective,  complete  forms  and  track 
results.  Erickson  contracted  with  the  Boston  TenPoint  Coalition 
to  provide  outcome  measurement  training  to  15  of  the  agencies 
taking  part  in  the  Faith  in  Action  Initiative. 

This  work  by  Dr.  Erickson  was  enhanced  by  storytelling 
exercises  that  increased  the  capacity  of  faith-based  agencies  to  predict 
and  communicate  outcomes. 

The  Initial  Response  by  FBOs 

Faith-based  organizations  were  not  ready  for  outcome 
measurement  training.  Many  of  the  grantees  believed  that  they  were 
not  capable  of  performing  such  a  task.  Additionally,  they  believed 
that  measuring  outcomes  was  not  their  priority  concern.  Many 
simply  believed  that  "being  there"  for  the  youth  was  the  program's 
main  objective. 

After  being  introduced  to  the  outcome  measurement 
instrument,  many  found  the  tool  useful  and  an  added  value  to  the 
services  they  were  providing.  Grantees  stated  that  the  outcome 
measurement  tools  allowed  them  to  better  focus  their  programs, 
record  and  report  successes  and  identify  more  beneficial  outcomes  for 
the  youth  they  were  serving. 

In  the  course  of  three  years,  each  of  the  grantees  had  adopted 
a  measurement  system  for  at  least  one  of  their  programs.  The  models 
were  so  well  received  among  some  the  Faith  in  Action  grantees  that 
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they  used  the  tool  to  measure  against  other  programs.  Bruce  Wall 
Ministries,  one  of  the  grantees,  adapted  readily  to  the  outcome 
measurements  and  became  a  leading  advocate  among  other  grantees. 
Karin  Wall,  a  program  director  with  the  Bruce  Walls  Ministries  now 
provides  program  evaluation  training  to  local  and  national  faith 
based  organization 

The  Funding  Model 

To  fit  the  unique  needs  and  orientation  of  faith-based 
organizations,  the  United  Way  developed  funding  criteria  that 
honored  the  mission  of  the  faith-based  organization  while  also 
addressing  its  aim  of  providing  and  evaluating  service  delivery  to  the 
needy. 

The  resulting  criteria  combined  existing  funding  standards 
used  against  secular  grantees  with  two  additional  criteria:  Youth  and 
Spirituality.  As  the  United  Way  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the 
faith  organizations,  each  component  of  the  funding  criteria,  with 
emphasis  weighted  toward  three  categories:  Youth,  Spiritual 
Development  and  Management  and  Governance.  The  United  Way 
was  interested  in  a  number  of  fundamental  questions:  First,  how  were 
these  faith  institutions  or  faith-based  projects  reaching  a  previously 
"unreachable"  sub-sector  of  young  people?  What  unique  strategies 
were  they  employing  to  attract  the  attention  that  secular  agencies 
were  incapable  of  using?  How  was  the  language  and  context  of  faith 
effective  in  ways  that  traditional  human  service  practices  were  neither 
relevant  nor  convincing  strategies? 

Second,  how  were  the  granted  faith  institutions  looking  at  the 
issue  of  spirituality  with  regard  to  serving  the  needs  of  young  people 
accessing  the  services?  Was  faith  the  primary  motivation  for 
providing  service  and  was  spiritual  conversion  the  ultimate  intended 
result  of  their  interaction  with  at-risk  youth? 
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Third,  how  capable  were  faith-based  institutions?  Did  they 
have  staff  sufficiently  educated  and  sophisticated  to  understand 
outcomes  training?  If  their  overriding  rationale  for  providing 
services  was  based  in  religious  missions,  were  they  interested  in 
identifying  outcomes  that  could  be  objectified  and  counted?  Would 
staff  of  these  projects  consider  anything  different  from  "spiritual" 
outcomes  important? 

Below  are  the  final  funding  criteria: 

SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

•  Program  content  includes  emphasis  on  spiritual  development 

•  Program  content  includes  emphasis  on  constructive  behavior,  positive 
thinking,  personal  self  development,  and  civic  responsibility 

•  Program  content  contributes  to  individual  development  and  maturity 

YOUTH  OUTREACH 

•  Emphasis  on  engaging  and  involving  youth  outside  the  membership  of  the 
congregation  or  faith  membership 

•  Program  content  promotes  respect  for  and  appreciation  of  other  religions 
and  respect  for  diversity 

•  Program  participation  is  inclusive  with  regard  to  race,  religion,  ethnicity, 
culture  and  gender 

GREATEST  NEEDS 

•  Focuses  on  youth  and  communities  with  limited  access  to  resources 

•  Documents  gaps  between  community  need  and  resources 

•  Demonstrates  financial  need  of  populations  served 

MANAGEMENT  &  GOVERNANCE 

•  Demonstrates  effective /efficient  human  resource  and  financial 
management 

•  Has  strong  and  diverse  leadership 

•  Demonstrates  vision 


OUTCOMES 

•  Clearly  delineates  proposed  outcomes  for  youth 

•  Demonstrates  how  program  goals  are  related  to  desired  outcomes 

•  Ensures  youth/community  voice  in  development  of  program  planning 

•  Has  developed  tools  to  measure  outcomes  for  participants 

•  Demonstrates  significant  benefits  for  youth  and/or  in  the  overall  life  of 
the  community 
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SOURCES  OF  FUNDING  /  RELATIVE  FINANCIAL  NEED 

•  Institution  demonstrates  financial  need  and  appropriately  seeks  other 
resources  (i.e.,  diversified  funding  base) 

•  Request  is  less  than  50%  of  current  program  budget 

•  Institution  has  reasonable  plan  for  continuance  of  program  in  absence  of 
ongoing  United  Way  funding 


CAPACITY  BUILDING 

•  Institution  serves  as  a  family  focused  community  resource  with 
demonstrated  support  from  community  members 

•  Focuses  on  self-sufficiency  and  helping  individuals  help  themselves;  uses 
peer  support  and  self-help  models 

•  Values  the  diversity  of  the  community  and  promotes  inclusiveness 

•  Builds  leadership  among  youth  and  community  residents 

•  Involves  youth  and  community  members  in  decision  making  and 
prioritizing 

•  Seeks  opportunities  to  promote  both  short-term  and  long-term  systemic 
change 


COLLABORATION  AND  INTEGRATION  OF  SERVICES 

•  Partners  with  other  community  groups  and  faith  based  organizations 
through  joint  programming,  coalitions,  collaborations,  etc. 

•  Coordinates  services  within  the  institution  to  address  participant  needs 
and  to  manage  resources 


VOLUNTEER  INVOLVEMENT 

•  Volunteerism  is  an  integral  part  of  how  the  faith  based  social  ministry 
program  meets  its  mission 

•  Involves  volunteers  appropriately  and  leverages  their  cost-effectiveness 

•  Views  volunteer  involvement  as  a  community  building  strategy  and 
actively  seeks  volunteers  reflective  of  the  community  served 

•  Encourages  leadership  development  of  volunteers  and  offers 
opportunities  for  growth 

The  Outcomes  Measurement  Experience 


The  outcome  measurement  experience  has  been  positive,  with 
a  majority  of  agencies  saying  that  such  measurement  practices  do  not 
conflict  with  its  faith  traditions  or  perspectives. 

Each  of  the  grantees  were  introduced  to  the  concept  of 
identifying  what  outcomes  would  constitute  a  level  of  success  for 
program  participants  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  of  services  provided  to 
them.   Upon  identifying  an  outcome,  the  agency  staff — in  most  cases 
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the  project  founder — was  then  asked  to  communicate  what  activities, 
and  resources  the  agency  would  have  to  commit  in  order  to  achieve 
the  identified  effects  articulated  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  cycle  of 
services.  The  United  Way  outcome  measurement  standard  required 
of  faith  grantees  was  similar  to  that  asked  of  its  secular  grantees  with 
the  exception  that  if  grantees  were  interested  in  measuring  spiritual 
outcomes,  they  were  given  that  latitude. 

This  routine  of  predicting,  articulating,  documenting  and 
achieving  outcomes  represented  an  evaluation  routine  that  is  quickly 
becoming  a  standard  across  the  human  services  program  community. 
Although  there  were  concerns  expressed  at  the  outset,  in  the  end 
neither  the  United  Way  nor  the  faith-based  grantees  felt  that  the 
outcome  measurement  training  compromised  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  their  projects.  Each  concluded  that  young  people  were  provided 
important  services  that  were  clearly  predicted,  achieved,  and 
documented. 

Lessons  emerging  from  the  three-year  review  of  the 
program 

•  Faith-based  organizations  were  accepting  of  secular  evaluation 
ideas  and  felt  that  the  added  capacity  improved  their  ability  to 
deliver  service  and  compete  in  the  funding  world. 

•  Faith-based  agencies  were  a  more  acceptable  venue  for  some 
youth  participants  because  of  the  context  from  which  they 
delivered  services 

•  Faith-based  organizations  did  not  feel  compelled  to  "inculcate"  a 
faith  perspective. 

Below  are  examples  of  three  successful  United  Way/FBOs 
collaborations. 
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The  Baker  House 

The  Baker  House  is  located  in  a  majority  African-American 
neighborhood  in  the  Dorchester  section  of  Boston.  Its  clients  over  the 
years  have  been  primarily  young  black  males.  These  youth  are  at 
high  risk,  as  they  live  in  a  poor  community  where  income  levels  are 
well  below  the  city's  average.  Other  risk  factors  include  high  levels  of 
unemployment  rates  and  frequent  neighborhood  violence. 

The  Baker  House  was  founded  in  the  mid  1990s  with  the 
goals  of  addressing  the  needs  of  at  risk  youth,  especially  young  men 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  judicial  system  or  at  risk  of  exhibited 
dangerous  (social)  behaviors. 

During  weekly  meetings,  youth,  staff,  and  community  agents 
such  as  the  police,  local  non-profits,  court  officers  and  sometimes 
representatives  from  the  district  attorney's  office  meet  to  discuss 
violence-related  issues  in  this  North  Dorchester  neighborhood. 

Specifically,  staff  at  the  Baker  House  seek  to  decrease  crime  in 
the  area  by  identifying  at-risk  youth  (those  young  people  more  likely 
to  cause  trouble  in  the  neighborhood).  Staff  and  community 
members  then  provide  mentoring  for  youth  as  a  community  crime 
prevention  strategy. 

While  the  Baker  House  refrains  from  direct  religious  or 
theological  inculcation,  religious  icons  adorn  the  site,  providing 
signals  or  theological  statements.  Program  participants  and 
community  agents  say  that  staff  interaction  with  youth  possesses  a 
moral  content.  While  salvific  rituals  are  not  encouraged,  moral 
language  and  theologically  inspired  information  is  freely  dispensed. 
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Desired  outcomes  for  the  Baker  House  include: 

Outcome  1 

Youth  believe  they'll  live  past  20  years. 

Outcome  2 

Youth  believe  they  have  self-worth. 

Outcome  3 

Youth  believe  that   they  are  more  important  than  high-risk 
behaviors. 

My  observed  experience  is  that  the  Baker  House  is  valued  in 
the  community  it  serves  and  has  attracted  a  good  reputation  among 
the  youth  it  serves  as  well  as  community  organizations,  residents  and 
city,  state  and  federal  representatives. 

Bruce  Wall  Ministries 

This  project  is  located  in  the  Codman  Square  section  of 
Boston,  not  far  from  the  Baker  House.  The  mission  of  the  "New 
Horizon"  project  is  directed  towards  job  training  and  placement  for 
youth  in  this  at-risk  community.  The  program,  located  at  the 
Dorchester  Baptist  Temple,  seeks  to  make  direct  appeals  to  at  risk 
young  people  across  the  city. 

During  the  school  year,  high  school  students  (evenly  split 
between  male  and  female)  visit  the  church-based  program  to  take 
computer  classes.  The  program  also  offers  resume  writing  training 
and  job  interview  preparation.  The  program  has  been  successful  at 
securing  summer  and  after-school  employment  for  youth.  To  a  lesser 
extent,  college  preparatory  skill  building  is  also  featured. 

In  the  program,  students  are  offered  opportunities  to  pray. 
The  importance  of  spiritual  development  is  openly  discussed  within 
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the  context  of  program  service  delivery.  Bible  scripture  reading  is 
allowed  and  "faith"  is  lauded  as  a  worthy  attribute  that  youth  should 
possess. 

Desired  outcomes  for  the  New  Horizon  program  at  Bruce 
Wall  Ministries  include: 

Outcome  1 

Youth  will  successfully  complete  7  weeks  of  work  in  a  professional 
environment. 

Outcome  2 

Youth  will  have  acquired  a  beginning  level  of  work  skills  compatible 
with  their  intern  experience. 

Outcome  3 

Youth  will  have  learned  how  to  achieve  positive  goals  individually 
and  within  a  group. 

City  Mission  Society 

City  Mission  Society,  a  faith-based  social  service  ministry, 
operated  the  Boston  Area  Youth  Organizing  Project  (BYOP).  This 
project  is  facilitated  by  the  ministry  but  led  by  youth  as  an 
opportunity  to  develop  leadership  skills  and  promote  positive  social 
change.  It  is  a  non-denominational  group  with  chapters  in  churches 
and  synagogues  and  schools  across  the  greater  Boston  area. 

BYOP's  core  program  is  centered  in  the  historically  African- 
American  South  End  community.  In  recent  years  the  neighborhood 
has  significantly  gentrified.  Youth  at  the  Boston  site  are  African- 
American  and  Latino  between  the  ages  of  13  and  19  years  old. 

Youth  are  offered  opportunities  to  reflect  on  such  spiritual 
leaders  as  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Buddha. 
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Specific  outcome  relative  to  the  BYOP  program  include: 

Outcome  1 

Youth  will  be  able  to  develop  healthy  peer  relationships 

Outcome  2 

Youth  will  develop  healthy  relationships  with  adults. 

Outcome  3 

Youth  will  acquire  organizing,  policy  and  organizing  skills. 

BYOP  has  proven  to  be  a  leader  among  youth-serving  agencies  across 
the  city  of  Boston.  In  less  than  five  years,  it  has  attracted  local  media 
attention  and  support  from  national  funders  for  the  programs  it 
offers. 

Conclusion 

The  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay's  Faith  in  Action 
Initiative  is  a  model  of  how  a  funder  and  its  grantees  have  grappled 
with  the  issue  of  faith  and  social  action.  The  model  provides  valuable 
instruction  on  how  to  successfully  increase  capacity  among  urban 
churches  serving  the  needs  of  a  mainly  African-American 
community. 

While  definitive  conclusions  and  results  of  the  initiative  are 
distant,  it  is  appears  clear  that  there  exists  a  role  that  faith-based 
organizations  can  play  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  in 
partnership  with  funders  and  the  government. 

Some  conclusions  about  the  Faith  in  Action  Initiative  seem 
certain.  They  are:  (a)  that  faith-based  organizations  can  "learn" 
program  evaluation  techniques  without  significant  investments  of 
time  or  funds;  (b)  that  human  service  projects  based  in  FBOs  do  not 
see  evaluation  practices  as  diminishing  service  offering;  and  (c)  that 
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faith-based  programs  need  not  attempt  to   "convert"   program 
participants  in  order  to  provide  needed  services  to  youth. 

Clearly,  training  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  faith-based 
organizations  with  the  ability  to  compete  with  their  secular 
counterparts  for  funding  from  foundation  or  governmental  sources. 
But  only  time  will  tell  how  far  the  FBO/ government  partnership  can 


Kevin  Peterson  is  a  senior  director  at  the  United  Way  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  He  served  as  senior  staff  person  for  the  foundation's  Faith  in  Action 
Initiative. 
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THE      TROTTER      REVIEW 

The  Enduring  Black 
Church  and  its  Critics,  a 

book  review  of  Omar  McRoberts's  Streets  of 
Glory 

Kenneth  D.  Johnson 

Abstract:  This  review  examines  several  theses  and  methodologies  regarding 
Black  Church  activism  and  contribution  to  community  economic  development 
in  an  economically  depressed  inner  city  neighborhood  as  presented  in  Omar 
McRoberts  's  Streets  of  Glory  ( University  of  Chicago  Press,  2003).  It  finds  the 
questions  of  interest,  but  empirical  support  for  many  of  the  author's  theses 
lacking  when  considered  from  a  cross-comparative  national  perspective. 

The  historic  role  and  presence  of  the  Black  Church  among  Blacks 
in  the  United  States  is  unquestionably  part  of  the  most  enduring  legacy 
of  the  arrival  of  Africans  in  the  North  American  Colonies  and  later  the 
United  States.  Its  history  began  during  the  pre-Colonial  period  of  Blacks' 
indentured  servitude  and  in  freeborn  Black  communities,  into  the 
slavery  period,  and  onward  into  Reconstruction,  Jim  Crow,  the  Civil 
Rights  era,  and  now  the  post-Civil  Rights  era  at  the  dawn  of  the  twenty- 
first  century. 

Praised  as  an  enduring  source  of  cognitive,  moral  and  cultural 
order  with  nascent  liberationist  tendencies,  or  derided  as  an  economic 
and  political  drag  upon  and  cultural  opiate  of  a  people  ill  adapted  to  the 
transition  to  secular  modernity,  the  presence  and  role  of  the  Black 
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Church  often  engenders  sharp  emotions  on  all  sides.  Scholars  and  the 
cultural  intelligentsia  of  the  Black  community  are  no  exception. 
Sometimes  their  responses  are  conditioned  not  only  by  their  empirical  or 
historical  researches,  but  also  by  their  personal  experiences  with  Black 
churches,  for  good  or  ill,  in  some  cases  stemming  from  childhood,  which 
tend  to  shape  their  outlook  on  the  subject.  Furthermore,  the  moral 
stances  of  the  Black  Church 
can  make  secular  elite  Black 


lack  of  familiarity,  or  perhaps 
discomfort  with  the  Black  Protestant 
tradition  that  leads  Prof  McRoberts  to 
his  first  interpretive  wrong  turn 


intellectuals       nervous, 

especially      when      they 

perceive    their    moral    and 

ethical    views    as    coming 

under  judgment  by  the  Church.  These  factors  can  create  an  uneasy 

engagement  with  a  truly  critical  and  fair  evaluation  of  the  potentialities 

and  limitations  of  the  Black  Church  as  it  actually  functions  among 

Blacks.  Sometimes  this  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  conceptual  blinders 

among  Black  scholars  in  the  social  sciences. 

With  this  caveat,  the  work  under  review  is  Streets  of  Glory;  the 
first  published  book  written  by  a  young  and  promising  scholar,  Omar 
McRoberts,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
I  will  examine  several  of  his  theses,  methodologies  and  conclusions 
about  the  Black  Church  as  presented  in  the  book,  and  close  with  some 
observations  about  the  Black  Church  as  a  manifestation  and  guardian  of 
Black  Civil  Society  in  the  United  States. 


History  of  the  Work 

The  book  is  a  minimally  revised  monograph  of  the  author's 
Harvard  Sociology  Ph.D.  thesis  of  the  same  title.  McRoberts' 
explanations  are  clear  enough  and  refreshingly  free  from  the  socio- 
babble  and  strained  attempts  at  linguistic  cleverness  so  common  in 
sociology  theses  in  the  late  1990s.  He  raises  several  important  questions 
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worth  asking  about  the  Black  Church  and  Black  Civil  Society,  which 
makes  the  book  worth  reading,  even  though  his  answers  are  sometimes 
hesitant  and  not  entirely  satisfying,  with  rninirnal  value  for  social  policy 
or  a  future  sociological  analysis  agenda  for  the  Black  Church. 

McRoberts'  background  is  important  for  our  review.  In  the 
closing  chapter  of  the  book,  as  well  as  in  public  lectures1,  he  has 
described  himself  as  having  a  Catholic  upbringing  (McRoberts,  2003a,  p. 
154),  whose  primary  experience  with  Protestant  Black  Churches  was 
during  his  ethnographic  research  for  this  volume.  A  researcher  need  not 
be  an  adherent  to  the  Protestant  Black  Church  tradition  to  accurately 
interpret  it.  However,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  Black  Catholicism  in  many 
parts  of  the  U.S.  differs  from  its  Black  Protestant  counterpart  in  liturgy 
(more  formal),  metaphysics  and  philosophical  theology  (highly  indebted 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle),  and  social  practices.  It  is  this  lack  of  familiarity,  or 
perhaps  discomfort  with  the  Black  Protestant  tradition  that  leads 
McRoberts  to  his  first  interpretive  wrong  turn.  Specifically,  we  find  that 
the  notion  of  diverse,  fluid,  and  multiple  Black  Church  views  and 
practices  as  regarding  activism,  community  involvement,  and  the 
shifting  poles  of  militancy  and  accommodation  is  nothing  new. 
McRoberts  himself  said  so  in  his  January  2001  essay  in  Shelterworks 
Online,  (McRoberts,  2001,  p.2)  in  which  he  previewed  the  rollout  of  his 
theories  of  Black  storefront  churches  and  economic  development  in  what 
he  calls  "the  religious  district,"  and  where  he  counseled  community 
organizers  not  to  "  .  .  .  assume  black  churches  to  be  model  neighborhood 
institutions  ..."  (McRoberts,  2001,  p.  9)  Unfortunately,  empirical  errors 
creep  in  to  McRoberts'  book  that  vitiates  what  could  have  been  insightful 
discoveries. 


1  McRoberts  gave  a  public  lecture  to  the  Four  Comers  community  on  his  book  at 
the  Ella  J.  Baker  House,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Azusa  Christian  Community,  on 
July  9,  2003.  See  Lovett  (2003)  for  news  reportage  of  that  event. 
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What  Is  Four  Corners? 

The  "religious  district,"  a  term  that  McRoberts  helpfully 
introduces  to  describe  thickly  settled  numbers  of  churches  in  a 
neighborhood,  is  his  identifier  for  the  Four  Corners  neighborhood  of 
Dorchester  in  Boston.  At  the  time  of  McRoberts 's  data  collection,  it  was 
and  still  is,  a  largely  Black  and  poor  community,  with  over  40%  of  its 
residents  under  the  age  of  eighteen  (what  some  in  the  City  government 
describe  as  a  "youth-intensive"  neighborhood). 

Four  Corners  residents  are  African- Americans  (defined  here  as 
persons  whose  grandparents  were  born  in  the  U.S.)  and  Afro-Caribbeans 
(both  West  Indian  and  Spanish-speaking,  i.e.,  families  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico).  Residents  include  a  smattering  of 
recent  (1970-1980's)  Cape  Verde  immigrants,  Afro-Hondurans,  Somalis, 
and  Vietnamese  Americans  (including  a  significant  number  of  Afro- 
Vietnamese  refugees,  progeny  of  Vietnamese  mothers  and  Black  fathers, 
U.S.  military  personnel  during  the  Vietnam  War).  Within  this  swirl  of 
Black  ethnic  diversity,  which  is  markedly  non-normative  when 
compared  to  other  Black  communities,  and  rarely  matched  by  any  other 
similarly  situated  neighborhood  in  the  U.S.  except  for  certain  boroughs 
of  New  York  City,  McRoberts  identifies  the  Four  Corners  neighborhood 
as  being  .6  miles  square,  containing  twenty-five  churches.  However,  this 
is  not  correct.  McRoberts'  Four  Corners  is  three  sizes  too  big.  In  fact,  Four 
Corners  is  merely  a  political  designation,  not  considered  a  full  fledged 
neighborhood  like  those  less  than  0.25  miles  from  it,  such  as  Grove  Hall, 
Fields  Corner,  Uphams  Corner,  or  Codman  Square.  The  City  of  Boston 
has  declined  to  install  the  customary  blue  welcome  signs  [to  mark  Four 
Corners]  that  announce  the  demarcation  between  neighborhoods.  Even 
back  street  industrial  areas  of  the  city  are  considered  "official"  and  get 
their  signs.  But  not  Four  Corners.  The  city's  Elections  Department 
describes  the  Four  Corners  election  precincts  that  are  part  of  Ward  17  as 
being  part  of  Codman  Square;  an  "official"  neighborhood  located  about 
0.10  miles  from  Four  Corners. 
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This  is  not  a  trivial  detail.  McRoberts  informs  us  that  many  of  his 
clergy  informants  displayed  no  knowledge  or  befuddlement  when  asked 
if  they  knew  their  churches  were  located  in  the  Four  Corners 
neighborhood.  This  befuddlement  reemerged  again  during  McRoberts' 
July  2003  visit  to  The  Ella  J.  Baker  House  in  Four  Corners  to  give  a 
community  lecture  on  his  book.  Many  pastors  in  the  audience  could  not 
recognize  themselves  or  their  churches  in  the  narrative.  However,  details 
do  matter.  A  recent  physical  resurvey  of  churches  in  a  correctly  sized 
Four  Corners  (including  one  that  had  closed  down  since  his  interviews, 
and  a  Jehovah's  Witness  church  building,  discussed  below)  only  found 
eleven  churches  in  a  0.25  square  mile  radius,  less  than  half  as  many  as 
the  twenty-five  asserted  by  McRoberts2. 

How  Many  Churches? 

Another  inaccuracy  concerns  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  Kingdom 
Hall  church  building  shared  by  five  congregations.  Four  of  the 
congregations  correspond  to  local  streets  in  Dorchester,  and  the  fifth  is  a 
Spanish-speaking  congregation.  As  each  of  the  congregations  share 
resources,  members  and  doctrine,  it  seems  improper  to  split  these  out  as 
separate  churches  as  McRoberts  does,  which  along  with  the  earlier 
miscount  due  to  incorrect  boundaries,  inflates  the  total  number  of  churches 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  has  significance  for  his  arguments  on  the 
proportion  of  activist /less-than-activist  churches,  the  "overchurched" 
thesis,  as  well  as  for  his  theories  around  church  presence  and  economic 
vitality  or  decay  of  the  local  neighborhood.  When  one  asks  local 


2  The  center  of  the  Four  Comers  neighborhood  is  the  intersection  of  Washington 
and  Harvard  Streets.  The  shape  of  the  area  is  a  rough  triangle  whose  boundaries 
are  the  following  streets:  Eldon  Street,  and  Norwell  Street  where  these  intersect 
with  Washington  Street  to  the  north,  Bowdoin  Avenue  and  Greenbrier  Street  to 
the  east,  Park  Street  to  the  south,  and  Norwell  Street  to  the  west.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Four  Comers  Main  Streets  economic  development 
group  has  larger  boundaries,  in  part  to  gamer  more  City  resources  for 
underserved  residents. 
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residents  on  streets  that  McRoberts  assigns  to  an  inflated  Four  Corners, 
these  respondents  state  they  are  located  in  other  neighborhoods,  such  as 
Franklin  Park,  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Grove  Hall,  Bowdoin/ Geneva,  Fields' 
Corner,  or  Franklin  Field.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  these  local 
respondents  instead  of  McRoberts  and  accept  their  self-definition  of 
neighborhood  boundaries. 

Do  Churches  Inhibit  Economic  Development? 

McRoberts  presents  another  critical  thesis  that  there  was  a  rush 
to  the  Four  Corners  neighborhood  by  churches  seeking  cheap  rents  in 
the  form  of  storefronts.  His  corollary  argument  is  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  churches  seeking  cheap  rents,  sitting  on  what  otherwise  might  be 
prime  real  estate  formerly  occupied  by  businesses,  (and  that  could  be 
reoccupied  by  new  businesses  to  spark  economic  revitalization)  hinders 
economic  development  and  pits  the  self-interest  of  the  churches  against 
development  interests  of  the  community  at-large.  While  this  could  be  a 
sophisticated  argument  if  true,  it  is  undercut  by  the  facts  on  the  ground. 
Most  of  these  churches  own,  not  rent,  the  properties  they  occupy.  Some  of 
the  storefronts  had  not  been  occupied  in  decades,  and  were  often  sites 
for  loitering  and  drug  activity.  No  one  wanted  these  properties,  certainly 
not  conventional  businesses.  It  could  be  better  argued  that  the  churches 
provide  a  community  service  in  occupying  these  properties  that  might 
otherwise  become  drug  dens,  liquor  stores,  or  remain  empty  to  await  the 
arsonist's  match.3  Also,  of  those  churches  that  occupy  rented  storefronts, 


3  The  six  storefront  churches  in  the  corrected  Four  Comers  area  still  open  are: 
Grace  Church  of  All  Nations,  Bibleway  Christian  Center,  Iglesia  de  Dios 
Pentecostal,  Eglise  De  Dieu  Bethel  De  Boston  (which  occupies  a  former  bank), 
Friendship  Apostolic  Church,  and  Revival  Deliverance  Temple  Church  (For  All 
People).  The  four  other  open  churches  are  New  Testament  Church  of  God 
House  of  Deliverance,  Azusa  Christian  Community,  Greenwood  Memorial 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Kingdom  Hall  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  The  only 
closed  church  in  the  corrected  Four  Comers  that  could  be  found  was  the  First 
Star  Holiness  Church,  Inc.  (a  storefront  next  to  a  barbershop).  Ten  other 
churches  outside  Four  Comers'  corrected  boundaries  are:  New  Testament 
Pentecostal  Church  of  God  in  Christ  (GOGIC),  Chief  Cornerstone  Church  - 
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there  is  nothing  to  stop  the  property  owners  from  charging  higher  rents, 
or  simply  refusing  to  renew  rental  agreements  when  their  terms  expire 
in  order  to  make  the  properties  available  to  wealthier  businesses  to 
contribute  to  community  economic  development.4 
As  it  is,  the  majority  of 
businesses      in      Four 


It  could  be  better  argued  tliat  the  churches 
provide  a  community  service  in  occupying  these 
properties  that  might  otherwise  become  drug 
dens,  liquor  stores,  or  remain  empty  to  await  the 
arsonist's  match. 


Corners    are    bodegas, 

hair  salons, 

Laundromats,  and  auto 

repair  shops.  It  is  unclear 

that  the  churches  are  to  blame  for  any  lack  of  economic  vitality.  As 

McRoberts  indicates,  other  factors  such  as  redlining5,  lack  of  insurance, 

lack  of  capital,  and  the  presence  of  crime  contribute  strongly  to  this  state 

of  affairs.6 

Commuter  Congregants? 

McRoberts  also  devotes  much  space  to  what  he  perceives  as  the 
phenomenon  of  church  members  driving  from  other  places  in  order  to 
attend  churches  in  the  Four  Corners  neighborhood.  He  believes  this 
leads  to  a  disconnection  of  these  churches  from  the  needs  of  the  local 

Apostolic,  Joy  &  Gladness  Pentecostal  Church,  Greater  Friendship  Missionary 
Baptist  Church,  Mt.  Pleasant  Holiness  Church;  and  the  former  Church  of  Christ 
on  Glenway  Street  that  sold  its  church  edifice  to  the  Church  of  God  of  Prophecy, 
Inc.,  Zion  Assembly  Apostolic  Church,  a  newer  storefront  on  Glenway  Street, 
Victory  Fellowship  Ministries;  and  two  closed  churches,  St.  Leo's  Catholic 
Church  and  Pentecostal  House  of  Prayer  for  All  People. 

4  This  actually  happened  to  one  now-closed  church,  First  Star  Holiness  Church, 
Inc.,  when  it  was  evicted  because  it  could  no  longer  afford  the  rent  charged  by 
the  owner  of  the  nearby  barbershop  whose  storefront  the  church  was  occupying. 
According  to  the  owner,  the  church  still  owes  over  $5,000.00  in  back  rent. 

5  The  practice  of  refusing  to  serve  particular  geographical  areas  because  of  the 
race  or  income  of  the  area's  residents. 

6  If  these  churches  engaged  in  more  evangelization,  or  grew  through  attracting 
other  already  churched  people  either  from  the  local  neighborhood  or  other 
places,  this  could  create  physical  growth  needs  that  might  motivate  these  Four 
Comers  churches  to  seek  other  locations.  Certainly  the  increased  membership 
would  yield  more  money  to  the  churches  in  the  form  of  tithes  and  offerings  that 
could  be  used  to  purchase  alternate  properties. 
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neighborhood.  McRoberts  does  not  consider  the  possibility  that  some  of 
these  churches  might  have  bi-vocational  pastors  who  might  not  be  paid 
for  fulltime  ministry  in  the  neighborhood,  or  that  some  churches  might 
lack  the  wherewithal  to  have  staffing  available  to  run  community 
programs  during  the  week  in  between  services. 

However,  the  casual  reader  unaware  of  the  geography  of  Boston 
or  Greater  Boston  might  be  misled  into  thinking  that  parishioners  are 
traveling  long  distances  from  suburbs  to  worship  in  low-rent  inner  city 
storefront  churches.  In  fact,  this  is  not  so.  Boston  and  Greater  Boston 
geography  is  very  compact.  It  is  not  distance,  but  time  and  traffic  flow 
that  are  the  key  issues  in  commuting  to  church,  unlike  some  cities  like 
Philadelphia,  Dallas,  Houston,  and  Atlanta,  where  suburbs  might  be  a 
forty-five  minute  or  more  drive,  one-way,  into  the  city.  Car  travel  from 
Greater  Boston  towns  to  neighborhoods  within  Boston  takes  as  little  as 
twenty  minutes.  In  some  cases,  it  takes  longer  to  travel  between  Boston 
neighborhoods  than  travel  from  outside  the  city's  neighborhoods,  due  to 
the  small  streets  and  dense  traffic  congestion  during  certain  hours. 

The  issue  of  Black  "commuter  churches"  is  real.  Many 
gentrifying  Black  communities  like  South  Central  Los  Angeles  or  the 
Fillmore  District  of  San  Francisco,  or  certain  up-and-coming  inner  city 
neighborhoods  of  Atlanta  and  Philadelphia,  either  have  or  will  soon 
have  Black  parishioners  who  relocate  from  the  inner  city  to  the  suburbs. 
They  must  decide  if  they  will  continue  to  commute  into  the  city  (like 
some  of  their  white  suburban  colleagues)  or  relocate  their  churches  to 
new  buildings  in  the  Black  suburbs  for  a  fresh  start.  McRoberts  validly 
raises  the  question  of  whether  commuter  churches  can  be  relied  upon  to 
look  out  for  a  Black  neighborhood's  interests  if  few  of  its  parishioners 
live  there. 

However,  powerful  counter-examples  to  McRoberts'  assertions 
of  normatively  non-contributing  Black  churches  exist  in  congregations 
such  as  West  Angeles  Church  of  God  in  Christ  in  South  Central  Los 
Angeles,  Glide  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  in  San  Francisco, 
Allen  Temple  Baptist  Church  in  Oakland,  or  Bethel  AME  Church  in 
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Baltimore.  These  are  large  mega  churches,  or  churches  just  shy  of 
megachurch  size  with  many  commuter  congregants.  However,  these 
churches  have  decided  to  stay  in  their  neighborhoods  and  contribute  to 
economic  development  and  other  forms  of  social  service  uplift  there. 
McRoberts  does  not  mention  the  large  empirical  study  done  by  Ram 
Cnann  and  Stephanie  Boddie  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  that  was 
a  congregational  census  of  social  service  delivery  by  a  variety  of 
different-sized  congregations  in  Philadelphia.  The  study  revealed  that  of 
2,095  congregations,  88%  had  at  least  one  social  service  program  and 
that,  on  average,  they  had  2.41  programs  that  served  102  people  per 
month,  with  most  beneficiaries  being  non-church  members  in  local 
neighborhoods.  The  value  of  these  services  was  conservatively  estimated 
to  be  246  million  dollars  annually  (Cnann  &  Boddie,  2001b).  This  level  of 
involvement  seems  more  normative  for  many  Black  urban  churches  of 
sufficient  size  to  implement  programs.  A  more  useful  question  that 
McRoberts  could  have  asked  is  whether  the  entire  issue  of  Black  Church 
neighborhood  engagement  is  rapidly  becoming  moot  in  many  cities  due 
to  the  influx  of  white  residents  and  other  non-black  groups  into  what 
were  formerly  segregated,  largely  Black  inner  city  areas.7  Another 
question  worth  exploring  is:  now  that  over  20%  of  urban  Black  churches 
have  memberships  of  over  six  hundred  people  (Lincoln  and  Mamiya, 
1990,  p.  143),  what  are  the  implications  for  social  service  engagement  and 
economic  development  contributions  from  such  churches,  since  these 
would  have  greater  financial  means  to  support  such  activity?8 


7  This  is  precisely  what  is  happening  in  Four  Comers  today.  More  whites  are 
moving  into  to  the  area,  including  recent  college  graduates  seeking  cheaper  rents 
or  lower  mortgages  on  their  first  homes.  However,  the  high  presence  of  Section 

8  housing  and  triple-deckers  and  multiunit  apartments  with  many  poorer  black 
and  Afro-Latino  residents  serve  as  a  potent  barrier  to  wholesale  "black  flight" 
and  white  gentrification  at  this  time. 

8  This  point  is  also  raised  in  Trulear,  H.  D.  (2000^  Faith-Based  Institutions  and 
High-Risk  Youth:  First  report  to  the  Field,  especially  p.  10,  where  he  discusses 
the  need  for  "focused  leadership"  in  meeting  the  challenges  that  accompany 
social  services  by  churches  on  behalf  of  high-risk  youth.  The  Azusa  Christian 
Community  in  Four  Comers  is  noted  as  an  exemplar  of  how  small  congregations 
can  perform  this  effectively. 
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Is  Four  Corners  Normative  For  Black  Churches? 

Another  defect  of  this  study  is  its  unrepresentative  nature. 
McRoberts  remained  evasive  and  vulnerable  on  this  point  during  his 
July  2003  public  lecture  when  questioned.  New  England  is  very  non- 
normative  regarding  Black  Church  formation  and  practices  as  compared 
to  cities  such  as  Tulsa,  Memphis,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis,  for 
example.  A  nationally  prominent  bishop  of  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ 
recently  referred  to  New  England  as  a  "remote  area"  in  terms  of  church 
planting  -  so  far  it  is  from  the  norm  of  Black  Church  practice.  The  white 
mainline  denominations  are  not  doing  much  better,  as  some  church 
growth  theorists  describe  Greater  Boston  as  a  church  "graveyard."  Some 
churches  have  shut  down  entirely.  Even  one  of  McRoberts'  informants, 
Rev.  Winspeare,  acknowledged  the  unrepresentative  nature  of  Boston 
Black  Church  practice:  "I'm  not  from  Boston,  I'm  from  Tennessee.  And 
it's  quite  different  from  Memphis  .  .  .  The  church  setting,  to  me,  in 
Memphis  is  more  of  an  embedded  place  just  for  church,  for  worship,  just 
for  churches  themselves.  .  .  (p)eople  look  forward  to  coming  to  church. 
Not  just  Sunday  but  whatever  the  case  may  be  .  .  .  I'm  saying  there  is  a 
sense  of  worship  [yet]  to  be  in  this  area,  a  sense  of  God  [yet]  to  really  be 
in  this  area,"  (McRoberts,  2003a,  p.  72). 

Except  for  some  large  Black  churches  like  the  mega  church  New 
Covenant  Christian  Church  (with  over  5,000  members,  the  largest  church 
of  any  racial  group  in  Massachusetts),  and  Charles  Street  AME  and 
Bethel  AME  churches  (around  1,500  members  each),  most  Black  churches 
in  New  England  do  not  exceed  200  members.  This  is  below  the  U.S. 
average  Black  urban  church  membership  of  240,  or  even  the  average 
rural  Black  church  membership  of  eighty-five  people  as  reported  by  C. 
Eric  Lincoln  and  Lawrence  Mamiya  (Lincoln  &  Mamiya,  1990).  Any 
theories  of  Black  Church  practices  based  on  observations  in  Boston  must 
be  given  great  scrutiny,  as  these  are  unlikely  to  hold  up  in  places  where 
there    are    significant    Black    populations    and    churches,    such    as 
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New  England  is  very  non- 
normative  regarding  Black 
Church  formation  and 
■practices... 


Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Memphis,  or  Tulsa.  At 
least  a  cursory  inter-city  comparative  examination  of  McRoberts' 
theories  in  his  original  doctoral  thesis 
should  have  been  required,  in  order  to 
see  if  these  held  up  in  other,  more 
normative  Black  Church  cities.  I  assert 
that  most  of  these  theories  will  not 
withstand  empirical  scrutiny  when  cross- 
comparatively  tested  against  the  Black  Church  conditions  in  other  Black- 
intensive  cities  in  the  United  States.  McRoberts  has  not  effectively 
refuted  other  studies  documenting  extensive  Black  Church  community 
involvement,  such  as  chapter  6  of  Lincoln  and  Mamiya's  The  Black 
Church  in  the  African-American  Experience  (1990),  or  the  more  recent  study 
Black  Church  Outreach  (Cnann  and  Boddie,  2001a)  that  supplemented 
their  earlier  Philadelphia-wide  congregational  study  by  doing  a 
comparison  between  Black  and  non-Black  congregations  in  social  service 
provision. 

Three  Churches:  Four  Opinions? 

As  I  noted,  the  diversity  of  views  among  Black  Churches  as  to 
social  involvement  is  not  news  to  anyone  even  casually  informed  about 
the  history  political  theory  of  the  Black  Church's  role  in  events  such  as 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  A  review  of  Taylor  Branch's  works,  or  David 
Garrow's  study  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  life,  or 
Clayborne  Carson's  discussion  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC)  reveal  heterogeneous  ideological  tendencies  in 
church-based  movements.9   McRoberts'  'book,    in    the    way   it   uses 


9  See  Branch,  T.  (1988)  Parting  the  Waters:  America  in  the  King  Years:  1954- 
63,  and  (1998)  Pillar  of  Fire:  America  in  the  King  Years:  1963-65;  Garrow,  D. 
J.  (\9S6)_Bearing  the  Cross:  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  and  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference;  and  Carson,  C.  (1981)  In  Struggle:  SNCC  and  the  Black 
Awakening  of  the  1960s,  for  further  discussion  of  ideological  diversity  in 
church-based  movements. 
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sociology,  is  ahistorical:  he  has  great  difficulty  situating  his  assertions  in 
the  historical  narrative  of  the  Black  Church  (or  Black  churches,  as  he 
might  prefer).  McRoberts  decries  what  he  feels  is  a  mistaken 
nomenclature  describing  a  "Black  Church"  when  he  would  prefer  us  to 
accept  the  notion  of  "Black  Churches."  The  idea  that  scholars  in  the  field 
of  sociology  (according  to  McRoberts)  appear  to  be  unaware  of  the 
diversity  of  political  and  social  thought  in  the  Black  Church  says 
something  about  what  could  be  the  intellectual  insularity  of  some 
academic  sociologists.  Political  scientists,  historians,  theologians,  Black 
Studies  scholars  and  cultural  critics  seem  to  understand  and  accept  the 
idea  of  ideological  diversity  among  churches  in  the  Black  community. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  original  or  particularly  edifying  insight  on 
McRoberts'  part. 

Indeed,  I  should  be  very  concerned  if  there  were  no  ideological 
diversity  within  the  Black  Church,  including  those  churches  in  Four 
Corners.  Blacks  continue  to  partake  of  American  modernity,  manifesting 
more  diversity  in  terms  of  black  ethnicity,  occupational  roles  and  status, 
and  income  levels  and  class  distinctions.  (William  Julius  Wilson  noted 
this  regarding  class  in  his  The  Declining  Significance  of  Race.)  We  can 
expect  increased  diversity  of  views  and  social  and  political  action  across 
Black  institutions,  including  the  Black  Church.  The  current  legatees  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  both  community  organizers  and  public 
policy  advocates,  face  the  challenge  of  knitting  together  this  eclectic  quilt 
of  opinions  and  objectively  different  and  potentially  conflicting  sub- 
group interests  into  a  new  political  force.  It  should  be  noted  that  such 
diversity  has  always  been  present  in  the  Black  community  generally.  The 
divisions  between  Booker  T.  Washington  and  W.E.B.  DuBois,  or 
Malcolm  X  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  are  two  examples.  Also  consider 
that  Blacks  as  late  as  1972  gave  over  30%  of  their  presidential  votes  to 
Richard  Nixon,  a  Republican,  over  his  Democrat  opponent.  This  reveals 
that  Blacks  differ  in  their  opinions  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  This  is  not 
news,  nor  should  it  be  viewed  as  abnormal.  The  attempt  to  fragment  and 
ahistorically  atomize  the  Black  Church  into  "Black  churches"  serves  little 
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constructive  analytical  purpose,  and  actually  dilutes  the  symbolic 
strength  of  the  Black  Church  as  an  institution  in  service  to  the  interests  of 
Black  people. 

This  World  Or  The  Next? 

What  of  the  seeming  tension  between  church  activism  and 
"other-worldism"  that  emerges  among  the  Black  Churches?  McRoberts' 
book  in  one  sense  sharply  delineates  these  positions,  relating  them  to 
some  churches'  fears  of  the  street  life  right  outside  their  doors. 
McRoberts  introduces  the  well-worn  sacred-versus-profane  dichotomy 
(McRoberts,  2003a,  p.  81-99).  However,  there  is  a  more  accurate 
metaphor  that  he  could  have  used.  The  better  description  for  this 
phenomenon  is  that  offered  by  the  British  anthropologist  Mary  Douglas, 
in  her  path-breaking  book  Purity  and  Danger  (Douglas,  2002  [1966]).  It  is 
that  concept,  of  (sacred)  purity  versus  danger  (whether  metaphysical  or 
real),  which  serves  as  a  better  interpretive  fit  for  the  reticence  of  some 
neighborhood  churches  to  confront  the  real  physical  dangers  of  crime 
and  its  consequences.  One  might  be  tempted  to  criticize  these  churches 
for  failing  to  fully  implement  their  sacrificial,  kenotic,  agape-oriented, 
Holy  Ghost-filled  Christian  doctrines,  but  in  comparison,  not  many  in 
the  academic  community  eagerly  seek  opportunities  to  demonstrate  such 
physical  courage-  during  fieldwork  excursions  in  the  toughest 
neighborhoods  in  the  U.S.  The  notion  of  real  danger,  and  the  use  of 
concepts  of  purity  and  piety,  are  coping  tools  that  some  churches  use  to 
deal  with  the  cognitive  dissonance  that  arises  from  their  inability  to  fully 
implement  street  outreach  according  to  the  model  of  Jesus  as  depicted  in 
the  Bible.  More  research  from  a  social  psychology  perspective  might  be 
useful  in  discerning  the  actual  dynamics  of  this  coping  phenomenon. 

However,  what  of  the  oft-noted  distinction  between 
"otherworldly"  and  "activist"  behaviors  of  churches  in  the  Black 
community?  In  his  book,  McRoberts  continues  this  sharply  defined 
analytical  distinction,  but  then  notes  tentatively  that  he  found  that  all 
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churches  in  his  sample  viewed  themselves  as  "activist,"  with  the  only 
distinction  being  whether  the  activism  was  internally  or  externally 
directed  (McRoberts,  2003a,  p.  121).  This  was  somewhat  dependent  on 
the  theological  anthropology  used  by  the  church  involved,  some 
emphasizing  the  salvation  of  the  soul  or  spirit  with  de-emphasis  on  the 
embodied  existence  of  people,  others  emphasizing  the  well  being  of  "the 
whole  man/woman"  without  splitting  body  and  soul.  Again,  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  new  insight,  but  McRoberts  does  soften  the 
distinctions  by  using  a  helpful  typology  grid  developed  by  Davidson 
and  Koch  (1998)  that  illustrates  the  various  social  stances  in  what 
McRoberts  calls  the  "activist  space."  By  introducing  this  analytical  tool, 
he  seeks  to  overcome  a  false  binary  choice  between  "worldly"  and 
"otherworldly"  stances  of  churches.  This  approach  is  among  the  most 
useful  contributions  of  his  book,  in  that  he  inserts  and  maps  the  Four 
Corners  churches  with  regard  to  the  different  types  of  activism  they 
exemplify,  and  whether  such  changes  were  by  intentional  design,  or 
simply  unplanned  drift  by  the  churches.  Of  particular  benefit  here  is  his 
explanation  of  the  "priestly,"  or  member-focused  roles  of  churches, 
which  were  not  merely  insular,  but  rather  serving  to  equip  the  members 
for  increased  levels  of  external  service  (McRoberts,  2003a,  p.  100-102). 
While  he  seeks  to  overcome  the  dichotomy,  McRoberts'  discussion  seems 
hesitant  and  tentative.  Instead,  he  redeems  himself  in  terms  of  this 
theoretical  innovation  with  a  crisply  written  and  concise  essay  (so 
different  from  his  book,  that  it  seems  written  by  a  different  person 
entirely)  in  the  edited  volume,  Handbook  of  the  Sociology  of  Religion 
(Dillon,  2003,  p.  412-422).  This  essay  encapsulates  one  of  his  core 
objectives  -  the  overcoming  of  what  McRoberts  views  as  a  false 
dichotomy  of  "otherworldly"  and  "activist"  roles  of  Black  churches. 
McRoberts  fuses  these  categories  together,  asserting  that  all  the  church 
activity  is  "activist"  in  its  practice.  By  getting  beyond  sociology's  forced 
dichotomy,  he  seeks  to  give  sharper  focus  to  the  functional  actions  of 
Black  churches  and  their  effects  upon  the  Black  community.  Before  this, 
Lincoln  and  Mamiya   (1990,  p.   10-16)  provided  the  best  available 
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explanatory  category,  that  of  dynamic,  dialectical  tensions  between 
passivity  and  activism,  worldly  and  otherworldly,  etc.  The  dialectic  as 
they  describe  it  is  not  in  the  Hegelian  sense  with  a  thesis-antithesis- 
synthesis  progression;  "There  is  no  Hegelian  synthesis  or  ultimate 
resolution  of  the  dialectic. "(p. 11),  but  rather  more  akin  to  a  classical 
Hellenistic  dialectic  wherein  the  tensions  remain:  "This  dialectic  holds 
polar  opposites  in  tension,  constantly  shifting  between  the  polarities  in 
historical  time."(p.ll).  McRoberts'  attempt  to  sweep  clean  this  analytical 
distinction  in  order  to  get  down  to  the  descriptive  level  of  what  Black 
churches  actually  do  in  their  own  neighborhoods  might  be  his  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  entire  discussion.10 

Policy  Implications 

McRoberts  concludes  the  main  segment  of  his  book  with  a  brief 
excursus  on  whether  the  Black  Church(es)  are  a  suitable  instrument  for 
social  service  provision  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Government's  Faith-Based  and  Community  Initiative.  As  noted  in  the 
White  House  's  report  Unlevel  Playing  Field  (2001),  at  the  time  of  its 
writing  there  were  no  systematic  and  rigorous  outcome  measures  or 
quality  evaluations  for  secular  social  service  vendors  funded  by  Federal 
dollars,  thereby  creating  uncertainty  as  to  their  presumed  superior 
efficacy  compare  to  those  smaller,  non-Federally  funded  programs 
operated  by  Black  churches.  The  objective  of  the  Faith-Based  Initiative 
was  to  remove  discriminatory  barriers  against  churches  and  other  small 
to  medium-sized  faith-based,  community  serving  institutions,  and  to 
find  ways  to  help  build  financial  and  operational  program  capacity 
among  these  groups.11 


10  See  also  Murphy,  L.  G.  (2000),  Down  by  the  Riverside:  readings  in  African- 
American  Religion  for  an  interdisciplinary  and  historically  grounded  collection 
of  essays  on  the  Black  Church  and  its  role  today. 

1 '  By  way  of  disclosure,  this  reviewer  directs  The  Ella  J.  Baker  House,  a  faith- 
based  501(c)  (3)  youth  services  agency  that  received  Federal  funds  long  before 
there  was  a  Faith-based  Initiative  under  President  William  Clinton's 
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Certainly  secularism  or  non-religions 
spiritualities  are  present  in  the  Black 
community,  and  we  now  have  at  least  two 
generations  of  youth  and  young  adults  who 
liave  never  darkened  a  church  door. . . 


In  the  Black 
context,  the  Black 
Church  is  an  institution 
that  is  closest  in  terms  of 
physical  and  often  social 
proximity  to  the  needs  of 
residents  in  the  inner  city.  Its  historic  presence  has  given  it  staying 
power  and  credibility  among  residents.  Some  may  view  this  as  an 
historical  accident;  perhaps  the  Black  community  could  have  had  a 
substantial  presence  of  secular,  non-religious  social  groups  or  other  civic 
organizations  like  bowling  leagues  or  card  clubs  that  would  be  involved 
in  providing  social  uplift  in  the  community.  But  while  these  other 
institutions  may  exist  in  the  Black  community  today,  they  do  not 
command  the  significant  level  of  assent  among  Black  people  that  the 
Black  Church  does.  Certainly  secularism  or  non-religious  spiritualities 
are  present  in  the  Black  community,  and  we  now  have  at  least  two 
generations  of  youth  and  young  adults  who  have  never  darkened  a 
church  door,  much  less  exemplified  a  faith  commitment.  But  an 
instrumental  and  pragmatic  argument  can  be  made  that,  absent  the 
emergence  and  thriving  of  secular  religions  or  values  in  the  Black 
community,  the  Black  Church  is  one  of  the  few  pro-social  institutions  left 
standing  after  the  demise  of  Black  Power,  Black  Consciousness, 
revolutionary  Marxism,  and  a  host  of  other  ideological  movements  over 
the  past  thirty  years  that  sought  preeminence  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Blacks. 

Informed  scholars  such  as  John  J.  Dilulio,  Jr.,  former  head  of  the 
faith-based  office,  and  now  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
acknowledged  at  the  outset  of  the  faith-based  initiatives  that  churches 
could  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  role  of  government  in  providing 
help  to  the  inner  city  (Dilulio,  2001),  but  rather  should  be  used  as 


administration,  and  also  has  received  Federal  monies  under  the  current 
Administration. 
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partners  in  order  to  get  the  most  resources  closest  to  those  in  need 
without  enduring  the  resource  shrinkage  that  occurs  with  excessive 
government  bureaucracy  or  socially  distant  social  service  vendors  whose 
leadership  are  sometimes  totally  removed  from  the  social  world  of  their 
clients.  Provided  we  recognize  the  ideological  diversity  that  motivates 
some  churches  to  get  involved  with  Charitable  Choice  and  faith-based 
initiatives,  while  others  prefer  to  fund  their  social  works  themselves;  or 
due  to  financial,  staffing  and  other  operational  constraints  elect  to  leave 
this  to  the  state,  there  is  no  reason  why  both  approaches  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  the  Black  community.  This  reviewer  agrees  that 
anyone  seeking  to  have  churches  provide  social  services  in  conjunction 
with  government  should  exercise  due  diligence.  But  there  seems  no 
compelling  reason  to  avoid  the  obvious,  normative,  daily  presence  of  the 
Black  Church  in  Black  urban  communities  in  the  United  States. 

Nothing  in  McRoberts'  ethnography  or  theoretical  offerings  in 
his  book  provides  anything  beyond  an  ordinary,  common  sense  caveat 
that  churches  need  to  be  dealt  with  on  their  own  terms  and  that  they  are 
diverse  institutions  that  occupy  their  particular  place  in  the  social 
ecology  of  the  Black  inner  city.  Perhaps  this  fresh  engagement  between 
the  Black  Church  as  the  leading  Civil  Society  institution  among  Blacks, 
and  the  State,  could  be  the  Church's  finest  hour  as  it  seeks  to  help  local 
residents  bring  peace  and  healing  •  to  our  inner  cities  through  the 
provision  of  moral  instruction,  pro-social  role  modeling,  and  social 
services  to  "the  least  of  these." 
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Abstract 

Through  his  collection  of  sermons,  published  in  his  book  Strength  for  the 
Journey:  Biblical  Wisdom  for  Daily  Living  (HarperCollins  Publishers,  2003),  Peter 
Gomes  sets  out  to  evoke  a  transformation  in  the  reader  by  offering  meditations  on 
questions  that  often  arise  when  we  contemplate  how  to  lead  the  "good  life".  He  offers 
biblical  wisdom  as  a  practical  means  in  which  to  achieve  happiness.  Ultimately  however, 
his  solution  to  life's  complexities  is  abstract  and  he  fails  to  provide  a  roadmap  with  which 
to  negotiate  the  complexities. 

Strength  for  the  Journey:  Biblical  Wisdom  for  Daily  Living,  Peter  Gomes' 
latest  writing  venture,  seeks  to  provide  the  kind  of  biblical  wisdom  that 
brings  hope  and  assurance  during  times  of  crisis  and  fracture.  In  these 
moments,  comments  Gomes,  one  needs  "strength  for  the  journey"  in 
order  to  see  beyond  current  circumstances.  Dependent  on  a  life  of  the 
spirit,  such  vision  takes  one  beyond  the  momentary  situation.  As  Gomes 
notes, 

"God  gives  us  the  capacity  to  remove  ourselves  from 
where  we  are  to  where  we  ought  to  be,  or  would  like  to 
be....  So  do  not  give  up  or  give  out:  do  not  lose  heart. 
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...We  need  strength  for  the  journey,  for  the  long  haul,  so 
that  we  may  endure  and  not  be  done  in,  so  that  we  may 
be  sustained  by  the  things  we  cannot  see  and  which  are 
more  real  than  the  things  we  can  [see].  (Gomes  2003,  228; 
302) 

It  is  this  capacity  to  realize  God's  love  and  take  up  the 
obligations  associated  with  this  transcendent  love  that  gives  one  the 
capacity  to,  "not  just  survive,  but  endure."  After  all,  insists  Gomes,  the 
spirit  is  the  basis  of  one's  endurance.  The  spirit  is  "that  which  endures 
when  all  around  ...  is  decay  and  disaster.  In  fact,  it  allows  one  to  regard 
what  cannot  be  seen  in  the  material  and,  along  with  a  relationship  with 
God,  grounds  a  faith  that  leads  to  the  "consideration  of  things  holy." 

While  Gomes  celebrates  the  abundance  brought  by  an  active  life 
of  the  spirit,  he  is  clear  that  such  a  life 


Gomes  offers  this  book  to 
evoke  a  transformation  in 
the  reader 


also  carries  obligations  and  proscriptive 
expectations  that  have  been  exemplified 
by  Jesus  Christ's  life.  There  is  a  weighty 
burden  associated  with  taking  up  the 

Christian  journey.  Recounting  words  spoken  by  author  Mark  Twain, 
Gomes  more  than  once  remarks  that  "It  is  not  what  I  don't  understand  in 
the  Bible  that  troubles  me,  it  is  what  I  do  understand."  the  comment 
illustrates  the  degree  to  which  many  Christians  find  the  greatest 
challenge  in  moving  beyond  their  comfort  zone.  Such  movement 
requires  one  to  give  from  spiritual  abundance  in  the  face  of  material 
poverty,  or  in  proportion  to  one's  wealth.  One  is  called  to  give  without 
regard  to  material  circumstances.  Moreover,  to  be  on  the  journey  -  which 
is  a  daily  pilgrimage  -  one  must  often  disrupt  the  existing  power 
balance,  risk  upsetting  the  "tyranny  of  normalcy,"  bear  witness  by 
opposing  "social  sins,"  see  freedom  in  commitment,  and  pursue  what  is 
virtuous  within  the  Christian  context.  In  short,  asserts  Gomes,  one,  by 
means  of  the  soul,  must  choose  an  embodied  spiritual  life  as  an 
expression  of  "righteousness,  godliness,   faith,  love,  steadfastness, 
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gentleness,"  realizing    -  within  the  limits  of  humanness  -  the  "New 
Testament  list  of  virtues." 

Emphatically  issuing  the  message  that  "the  needs  of  the  human 
condition"  can  be  met  spiritually,  Gomes  offers  this  book  to  evoke  a 
transformation  in  the  reader.  A  transformation  that  makes  the  biblical 
word  flesh  and  "reclaim[s]  an  informed  people  for  the  Bible  and 
...reclaim[s]  an  interpreted  Bible  for  the  people...."  (Gomes  2003,  xiv)  He 
describes  this  task  in  the  following  manner: 

"The  hope  of  these  sermons  is  always  that  the  word  will 
work  for  the  transformation  of  the  listener,  or  reader; 
and  that  in  making  words  become  flesh...  words  will  be 
made  real  in  the  lives  of  a  hopeful  people."  (Gomes  2003, 
xv) 

The  challenge  Gomes  sets  for  himself  -  joining  mind  and  spirit  in 
the  daily  Christian  practice  -  becomes  paradoxical  within  the  framework 
outlined  in  this  book.  One  is  expected  to  join  mind  and  spirit  in  living  a 
Christian  life  that  allows  one  to  move  beyond  moments  of  crisis  to  the 
pursuit  of  God's  kingdom.  Such  movement  is  not  only  about  spiritual 
contemplation,  action  is  required.  As  Gomes  writes, 

"...courage  and  moral  imagination...  not  just  faithfulness 
are  the  key  ingredients  in  the  claiming  of  God's 
kingdom.  You  can't  just  be  good,  or  just  think  well  about 
goodness....  You  have  to  risk  doing  good,  you  have  to 
take  risk.  You  have  to  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  serve 
and  love  a  living  savior,  and  then  act  upon  it,  and  act  in 
the  absence  of  assurances  and  available  information 
while  knowing  that  you  will  be  held  accountable." 
(Gomes  2003,  249-250) 
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Gomes  readily  delivers  the  message  that  one  must  attend  to 
matters  of  the  spirit  to  gain  "strength  for  the  journey  of  life."  He  also 
insists  that  daily  Christian  living  is  more  than  the  contemplation  of 
"things  holy."  He  points  out  that  spiritual  contemplation  can  move  one 
through  crisis  but  more  is  needed  to  experience  the  fullness  found  in 
faith.  One  is  required  to  act  on  behalf  of  what  is  good  and  righteous.  And 
yet,  Gomes  offers  no  roadmap  to  aid  the  reader  in  thinking  through  what 
could  count  as  legitimate  action  on  behalf  of  the  good.  While  he  is  clear 
that  just  action  begins  with  inward  struggle,  one's  only  guide  to  worldly 
action  -  found  in  the  sermon  on  "Things  Worth  Fighting  For"  -  is  far 
too  abstract  to  be  of  practical  use. 

Strength  for  the  Journey  is,  ultimately,  Gomes'  primer  on  living 
the  "good  life,"  a  pursuit  that  requires  both  intellectual  and  spiritual 
wisdom.  He  comments, 

"...[Wjisdom  tells  you  what  you  have  to  know  in  order 
to  make  a  life  and  not  just  a  living.  Wisdom,  however,  is 
a  means  and  not  an  end.  The  end  is  happiness,  and 
happiness  -  for  the  person  of  faith,  for  the  spiritually 
minded,  for  the  religious  person  -  is  contentment  with 
self  and  with  God.  Not  self-satisfaction...  and  one  has  to 
work  very  hard  to  discern  that  real  happiness,  for  what 
passes  for  happiness  is  not  always  so.  One  of  the 
reasons,  perhaps,  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  a  rainbow  or  in  a  city,  or  even  in  a  school  or 
career,  is  that  happiness  itself  is  not  a  destination  but  a 
journey,  not  a  result  but  a  process,  not  a  content  but  a 
consequence.  It  comes  from  the  accumulated  experience 
of  seeking  to  live  the  good  life  -  that  is,  a  life  that  is 
good,  a  process  that  begins  anew  each  day...."  (Gomes 
2003,  69-60) 
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Gomes  offers  biblical  wisdom  as  the  practical  method  by  which 
one   takes   up   the  journey   towards   happiness,   a   result   of  one's 
relationship     with 
God.  Pursuit  of  the 


While  he  is  clear  that  just  action  begins  with 
inward  struggle,  one's  only  guide  to  worldly 
action  -  found  in  the  sermon  on  "Things 
Worth  Fighting  For"  -  is  far  too  abstract  to 
be  of  practical  use. 


"good  life",   insists 

Gomes,    is    a    daily 

practice    and     that 

includes    all    life's 

moments  of 

celebration,  commiseration,  and  painful  growth.    These  realities  make 

him  keen  to  explore  the  difficult  questions  emerging  from  the    human 

condition.  Among  these  topics  are:  whether  Christianity  works  for  the 

individual;  what  is  worth  fighting  for;  how  it  is  possible  to  know  what  to 

do  when  what  seemed  real  fails,  the  moral  role  of  education,  and 

freedom. 

The  meditations  on  love,  freedom,  faith,  and  responsibility 
proceed  by  means  of  the  sermon  and,  as  the  unifying  theme  of  the  book 
suggests,  seek  to  "connect  the  living  faith"  with  individual  lives  thereby 
giving  the  Gospel  meaningful  expression  by  speaking  directly  to 
individuals  in  their  circumstance.  His  assertion  is  that  we  need  a  wisdom 
that  can  lend  us  strength  as  we  move  "from  where  we  are  to  where  we  ... 
wish  to  be."  (Gomes  2003,  xv)  The  strength,  for  Gomes,  emanates  from  a 
deep,  sincere  understanding  of  the  Christian  Gospel  and  its  practical 
expression  in  the  context  of  our  daily  lives.  In  short,  he  addresses  the 
challenges  associated  with  being  virtuous  and  takes  up  a  meditation 
upon  what  "makes  life  worth  living."  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  Gomes 
speaks  daily  wisdom  to  provide  "strength  for  the  journey."  It  is  clear 
that,  for  Gomes,  wisdom  emanates  not  from  one's  isolated  will,  but  in 
the  personal  relationship  with  God.  Being  a  Christian  requires  spiritual 
action  that  often  moves  one  beyond  the  comfort  level  dictated  by 
rationality  or  material  possessions.  This  is  a  key  element  in  the  call  to 
live  "beyond  excellence  and  fairness,"  to  look  beyond  self-interest 
toward  truth,  goodness,  and  virtue.  These  are  the  characteristics  that 
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make  life  worth  living  and,  according  to  Gomes,  provide  "strength  for 
the  journey  of  life."  Under  the  metaphysical  reality  of  these  virtues,  one's 
soul  is  altered  and  it  becomes  possible  to  regard  what  is  holy.  As  Gomes 
points  out,  it  is  in  the  "consideration  of  things  holy,"  an  activity  of  the 
spirit,  that  one  gains  sustenance  to  move  beyond  mere  survival  to 
endure.  In  the  consideration,  one  comes  to  understand  that  "the  spirit 
endures,  lasts,  and  is  a  reminder  -  albeit  invisible  -  when  what  we 
believed  to  be  real  fails.  [The  spirit]  is  that  which  endures  when  all 
around  is  decay  and  disaster."  (Gomes  2003,  159)  This  is  the  wisdom  that 
allows  one  to  live  beyond  "excellence  and  fairness." 

The  sermons,  culled  from  Sunday  morning  chapel  at  Harvard 
College,  evoke  deeply  intellectual  reflection  upon  life's  weighty  issues. 
Moreover,  Gomes  utilizes  the  sermonific  "art  form"  to  move  the  spirit  in 
addition  to  the  intellect.  However,  this  method  falls  short  of  the  mark. 
Reading  the  sermons  one  is  always  left  with  the  sense  of  having 
happened  into  an  intimate  conversation  already  in  process.  As  a  result,  it 
is  never  completely  clear  what  ground  has  been  covered,  what  is  yet  to 
come,  and  what  will  remain  unspoken.  Consequently,  one  is  always  at  a 
distance,  failing  to  experience  the  kind  of  visceral  engagement  that 
usually  accompanies  sermons.  Gomes  succeeds  in  stimulating 
intellectual  sparks,  but  the  spiritual  flame  is  not  fully  stoked  -  an 
outcome  that  runs  counter  to  his  expressed  goal  -  forming  a  unity  of 
"mind  and  spirit."  In  fact,  the  blueprint  for  daily  living  provided  by 
Gomes,  is  more  about  life  in  the  abstract  than  the  concrete  -  a  disturbing 
outcome  in  a  text  that  aims  to  provide  wisdom  for  daily  living.  The 
abstractions  give  one  much  to  consider  about  the  nature  of  humanity  but 
provide  little  as  a  practical  guide  for  discerning  what  might  be  required 
in  a  particular  moment.  While  Gomes  should  not  be  expected  to  tell  the 
reader  what  to  do  in  a  given  moment,  it  is  not  over  reaching  the  scope  of 
the  book  to  ask  for  a  roadmap  to  aid  one's  process  of  discernment. 

The  book  is  neither  a  collection  of  personal  essays,  nor  treatise,  a 
condition  that  may  account  for  why  it  misses  the  mark  Gomes  has 
established.  Because  his  reflections  are  not  based  upon  examples  of  how 
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Gomes  used  biblical  wisdom  to  navigate  personal  choices,  there  is  no 
intimate,  visceral  connection  with  the  material.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  text  is  not  a  treatise  prevents  Gomes  from  giving  the  kind  of  in  depth 
analysis  that  could  "flesh  out"  such  concepts  as  freedom,  virtue,  and 
righteousness,  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  how  one  might 
express  these  qualities  in  daily  life. 

Devonya  N.  Havis  earned  her  doctorate  in  the  Boston  College 
Philosophy  Department.  She  is  currently  a  fellow  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  same  school.  She  lias  most  recently  undertaken  study  in  Italy  at 
the  Collegium  Phaenomenologicum  where  she,  along  with  an  international 
group  of  philosophers,  examined  Henri  Bergson,  Emmanuel  Levinas,  and  Gilles 
Deleuze's  thought.  Havis  is  also  a  fellow  at  Harvard  University's  W.E.B. 
DuBois  Institute. 
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Black  Expressive  Art,  Resistant  Cultural  Politics,  and  the 
(Re)Performance  of  Patriotism 

Deborah  Elizabeth  Whaley,  Ph.D. 

This  paper  uses  comics,  music,  film,  and  poetry  to  explore  the 
response  to  9/11  within  Black  Arts  and  everyday  urban  communities. 
The  paper  argues  that  critical  thinking  and  oppositional  politics  as 
represented  through  the  expressive  arts  constitute  a  new,  more  self- 
reflexive,  American  patriotism.  The  paper  also  suggests  a  cross-coalition 
between  youth,  community  organizers,  established  politicians,  and 
artists  in  order  to  realize  significant  improvement  in  how  historically 
marginalized  people  are  situated  within  and  have  access  to  the  cultural 
politics  of  the  nation  state  of  America. 
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From  Unity  to  Plurality:  Books  on  Northeastern  Black  History  Since 
1960 

Rhett  S.  Jones,  Ph.D. 

In  the  southern  black  schools  and  in  historically  black  colleges 

and  universities,  African-American  history  was  always  researched  and 

taught.     Those  who  studied  the  Black  American  past  labored  under 

tremendous  burdens  as  they  could  not  gain  access  to  public  libraries  in 

major  southern  cities,  much  less  to  archival  repositories  and  other  special 

collections.  Despite  these  difficulties  schoolteachers  and  professors  alike 

managed  to  keep  alive  and  pass  on  Black  American  history.    But  for 

much  of  the  20th  century,  it  was  a  rare  college  or  university  in  the  North 

that  offered  courses  in  African  American  history.   In  the  latter  1960s  as  a 

result  of  the  Civil  Rights,  Black  Power,  and  Black  Studies  movements, 

demands  for  research  and  teaching  on  black  history  at  colleges,  large  and 
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small,  grew.  The  history  that  resulted  from  these  demands  initially  had 
two  themes.  It  focused  on  the  immediate  past  and  it  focused  on  the 
South.  The  study  of  Black  American  history  in  the  wake  of  the  three 
movements  developed  in  reverse  chronological  order.  It  began  with  the 
20th  century,  particularly  with  overviews  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement, 
and  then  moved  back  to  studies  of  19th  century  plantation  slavery.  Both 
these  themes  were  centered  on  the  South  for,  as  scholars  then  saw  it,  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement  had  its  beginnings  in  the  South,  and  the  form  of 
slavery  of  which  most  Americans  had  knowledge  was  that  of  the 
plantation.  The  long  history  of  Blacks  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
received  little  attention,  and  that  of  Blacks  who  lived  outside  the  South, 
virtually  none  at  all.  This  paper  is  an  exploration  of  the  struggle  of  Black 
Historians  and  the  evolution  of  Black  History  since  the  1960s. 

Pages:  44 

Trotter  Institute  Occasional  Paper,  No.  48,  ISSN  1540-644X  (Spring  2003) 
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Taking  the  ism  Out  of  "Race"  in  the  21st  Century:  A  Study  of  the  Print 
Media's  Coverage  of  President  Clinton's  National  "Dialogue  on  Race" 

William  E.  Alberts,  Ph.D. 

This  report  provides  analyses  of  President  Clinton's  national 

"conversation  about  race"  by  three  mainstream  newspapers:  The 

Washington  Post,  The  New  York  Times,  and  The  Boston  Globe.  The  analyses 

is  of  the  news  stories,  op-ed  page  columns,  editorials  and  features 

appearing  in  the  three  newspapers,  including  about  110  stories  in  The 

Washington  Post,  100  articles  in  The  New  York  Times  and  130  pieces  in  The 

Boston  Globe.  The  time  period  is  June  of  1997,  when  Clinton  announced 

his  Initiative  on  Race,  to  September  of  1998  when  he  officially  received 

the  report  of  The  Advisory  Board  to  the  President's  Initiative  on  Race. 

One  purpose  for  this  study  is  to  test  what  advances  have  been  made 

since  the  1967  Kerner  Commission's  evaluation  of  news  media  as  major 

factors  in  racial  disorders  in  American  cities.  It  seeks  to  review 

contemporary  newspaper  coverage  in  light  of  the  Kerner  Commission's 

findings  in  order  to  determine  how  the  30-odd  intervening  years  have 
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altered  reporting  on  persons  of  color,  issues  of  race  and  racism.  While 
newsrooms  may  be  more  multi-colored  today,  analysis  is  required  to 
determine  whether  change  has  been  more  than  primarily  cosmetic  over 
the  years. 
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